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PART II.—CHAPTER III. 


In one of the rooms of a stuffy hotel in one of the side streets in 
Valetta, a woman was sitting, with her hand over her eyes, and a 
weary droop about her shoulders that told of bodily ill-health or 


mental suffering. 
Outside, in the hot blinding street, the noises of Malta were 


making the day hideous. The rattle of the carriages over the ill- 
paved streets, the jangle of the mule bells, and the bleating of the 
goats, as the milk sellers howled at them in their guttural Maltese, 
. drifting after them up the road, flapping their tin dippers, and 
waving their faldettas, till their noise, and the patter of the goats’ 
feet upon the pavement was almost deafening. 

Although it was only the last week in April, the heat was very 
great. And the brassy blue sky, was very different to the quivering 
loveliness of the English summer heaven on the moors that Kirsteen 
remembered. 

She was very tired now, tired of the noise and the bustle, and the 
endless excitement that makes up life in Malta. And tired of the 
hysterical society women, who made much of her one day, and cut 
her in Strada Reale, the next. 

Tired of the rouge-raddled, dyed women, and of the virulent 
tongues that make the Malta world a far worse place than it is in 
reality. Tired of the women who would not grow old, and give 


place to a younger generatior, but persisted on clothing their gaunt 
I 
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forms in white satin in the evenings, and white muslin in the day- 
time. Tired, so tired, of the scandal and snobbery that is the most 
prominent quality of that eminently worldly garrison. 

It was three years since Kirsteen left Laneborough and its life 
behind her. And in that time, her magnificent beauty had taken 
upon it that shadow of tragedy, which ill-health and disappointment 
bring in their train. 

She had seen much, and suffered much, since the day that Henry 
Fane had married her, seeing that she would have him on no other 
terms, and had started her career as the most marvellous singer of 
the age. She was very pale, and the lines round her eyes made 
their depths more intense. And the wasted thinness of her figure 
was scarcely disguised by the loose black gown that she wore. 

She had completely lost the marvellous loveliness that had first 
attracted her husband to her side. But in its place there had grown 
up a beauty far more perfect, to any thinking human being. For 
her face was one on which the sorrows of human nature were 
perfected and elevated. 

But to Henry Fane she was no longer even good-looking until the 
rouge was on her cheeks. He preferred the sensual faces of some 
of the women he met every day in the town. And since her voice 
had grown weaker, and had lost its power for a London concert 
hall, he had ceased to pay her more attention than he would have 
given to the housemaid who cleaned out his room, save only when 
he went to draw her salary every week, with becoming regularity. 

She had now been taking the parts of ‘‘ Marguerite” and “ Elsa” on 
the boards of the Malta Opera House for the whole season, which ended 
that night. For though her voice required considerable rest, so her 
London physician told her, if she ever wanted to remain in the first 
ranks of the profession, yet her husband would not allow her to rest, 
for he declared that their expenses were too heavy to allow anyone 
to be lazy, and that it was all nonsensical rubbish to declare that a 
little ill-health had made any impression on an “— that was so 
thoroughly strong and perfect. 

So he had brought her to Malta, for the winter, where a good 
salary had been offered to her, to sing three nights a week. And 
the great London physician, all unconscious that Kirsteen was to 
work instead of rest, declared that a more attentive soar ats 
Henry Fane he had never seen. 
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And no one save Kirsteen ever guessed the agony that she endured 
every night before she went to the theatre. She realised her voice 
was failing, and her piteous efforts to disguise the fact from everyone 
around her, was preying on her mind. For she knew that by that 
slender cord, she held the last remnant of her.-husband’s love. 
Kirsteen, had plumbed the depths of the enjoyment of a Malta season. 
For her husband was well-born, and a certain section of society 
had taken her up for his sake—that section of society, that sails so 
very near the wind, that it may be said to be always in a breeze. 

She knew that her husband was in love with a pretty Mrs. Lorton 
Gore, a young widow who led the small set that was so essentially 
her own. She was very round and rosy, and caressing in her 
manner. One of those women who are never so happy as when 
they are leading some man to destruction, decoying him on with a 
pretence at innocence, in their round eyes. One of those women 
who are far worse than the poor fallen souls of the streets. 

Kirsteen had no longer a place in her husband’s life, for his day 
was spent in dancing attendance on Mrs. Gore, and his nights in 
taking her to the opera, and spending Kirsteen’s money in lavish 
supper parties, where champagne ran like water, and a few of the 
wilder spirits of the place ran riot to their hearts content. 

Kirsteen sat now looking back into the past with dry, hopeless 
eyes. She had plumbed the depths of passion and found it bitter as 
the waters of Marah. And if she was walking the way of Calvary 
back to God, it was unconsciously, for she dared not think of her 
father, or her father’s creed. 

But it grew on to the time to dress for the opera, and she rose 
heavily from her low chair. 

She had not seen her husband since early morning, when they had 
had one of those wordy quarrels, that sap the very life out of love. 
And she had heard him enter the hotel, and go to his room, long ago, 
for he was dining with Mrs. Gore, and was dressing with the greatest 
care. She stood looking at her white face in the glass over the 
mantel-shelf, with an expression of pitying contempt. 

The room was sordid in its furniture, for she could not afford to 
drape it with Indian cotton, and adorn it with screens, as did the 
other folk in the hotel. And when she heard the door close behind 
her husband, and his quick step run up the street, she varmiedt to the 
piano, to make her miserable nightly attempt. 


1* 
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‘‘T do not know what is the matter with me,” she half-sobbed as 
she struck the first note of the accompaniment, and felt her voice 
quiver like a reed. 

‘“‘T must get through to-night, and afterwards, I can only die.” 

She took up the strain, feebly at first, but after, with growing 
passion, that almost mastered her : 

“Oh, I have staked my life,"dear heart of mine, 
Upon one die. 
Since I have lost it, why should I repine, 
When you and I, 
Had one glad eve, among the lilies tall, 
Then lost love, all.” 


She smiled a little, for her voice seemed to her to be stronger than 
it had been for many months, and taking up her fur cloak, she 
muffled herself in it, and went out into the street. Before her the 
lights were dipping on the Quarantine Harbour, as the boatmen 
rowed their little craft to and fro. . 

The stern line of fort and cliff, were etched against the primrose 
of the sunset sky, and in the stillness, she could hear the chirp of a 


cricket in the dry grass on the ramparts, and the rustle of the wind 
through the yellow daisies on the walls as she passed. 

Noise dies down in the spring time in Malta, with the sunset gun 
from St. Angelo, and Kirsteen felt that she was gaining courage 
every moment from the majesty of the night, and the solemn 
dignity of the fortifications of one of the strongest garrisons in the 
world. She was a little late for the Opera, and had to dress in a 
hurry. For they were playing ‘“ Faust,” and she wore her own hair 
instead of the flaxen wig, that is so hideously unbecoming to the 
prima donnas in the Malta Opera. And she had discarded the 
regulation blue and white cashmere gown, for a soft white silk 
dress, girded by a band of silver daisies. 

When she came on from the wings, with her wistful face and 
sorrow-laden eyes, she was hardly the Marguerite of tradition. 
But she took heart from the thunder of applause that greeted her, 
and the smile that crossed her face for an instant, lent it that 
childlike loveliness that had so captivated Henry Fane, on the 
lonely Yorkshire hills. 

The sea of faces before her, made her suddenly alive with the 
desire to astonish them by her singing, to show them how far above 
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them was she and her art. Immeasurably above them, and their 
petty aims and ambitions, that were bounded by the desire to 
capture the most men in the smartest regiments, to bind to their 
chariot wheels. 

She with her artist soul and keen passions, challenged their poor 
shallow minds, as she gave her answer to Faust, like a nightingale 
singing at evening in a wood, alone. 

The house was full of scarlet and blue uniforms—with here and 
therea sprinkling of sombre civilian clothes. And in front of her— 
the governor’s box—was filled with quietly dressed people, who, at 
any rate, did her the honour of listening to her, instead of laughing 
and talking, and flinging paper darts at each other from box to box; 
as so many of the audience did. 

Her art was nothing to them, she was paid to amuse them. For 
what did ‘‘ Marguerite” and her agony matter to the women who 
trifled with the Seventh Commandment every day of their lives ? 

The brilliant uniforms under the crystal chandelier—the silks and 
satins of the women—all filled her with a vague sense of unrest, and 
when her eyes fell on the face of her husband in Mrs. Gore’s box, 
eating bonbons, and flirting her white ostrich feather fan with an 
absolute indifference to his wife’s acting—she drew her breath so 
sharply—that “ Marguerite’s,” declamation was ruined by a hissing 
false note. 

The little conductor, in his beehive box, frowned at her, and 
shouted her words.more clearly. And she picked herself up sharply, 
with a quiver of indignation against herself. Perhaps never in her 
life had Marguerite sung the scene with Faust outside her window 
so brilliantly. 

She compelled the audience to listen to the majesty of her love 
and her fall. She made a silence rest upon that crowd of careless 
people more profound than any other singer had ever produced by 
her art in Malta. 

The last notes were almost through, when her eyes fell upon a 
face in one of the upper boxes. 

It was the face of a man, dressed in rough, blue serge sailor’s 
clothes, looking down at her with a sunburnt weather-beaten face, 
and brows knitted in an evident attempt to master the intricacies of 
the scene before him. 

It was a resolute, dogged face bred in the free atmosphere of a 
Yorkshire dale. And Kirsteen knew him at once. 
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The man before her was Jack Atkinson—one of her oldest 
friends—who had gone to sea some seven years back, when she had 
refused to be his sweetheart, and wait for him till he had gained his 
certificate. And now he had seen as much of the world, as first mate 
of a big cargo boat, as she had, from the limited outlook of her un-~ 
happy life. The doubt and wonder on his face as he leaned for- 
wards, peering down with his hands on his knees—peering over the 
side of the queer little box, filled her with a realization of the in- 
congruity of her position. She faltered, for at that instant there 
surged over her the memory of the last day that they had met at 
Laneborough. She was away from the heat and the glare and the 
pettiness of the life of which she was now a part. Away in the 
country, with her bare feet deep in the heather and the free wind of 
heaven about her face. 

. She had had her wish—she had lived—only to find that every- 
hing was vanity. 

- But away in the moorland country, the birds were still loving and 
breeding, and the free south wind was about the heather, and the 
English sky above it. The voice of nature was tugging at her 
heartstrings, and she yielded to it with one mighty throe of agony. 
She flung up her hand, with a gesture of recognition, looking 
straight up at the box into Atkinson’s face, forgetful of anything 
else save him. | 

Her voice quivered on the high note, faltered and broke, like a 
shattered plaything. And with a sob of unutterable shame, she fell 
face downwards on to the hard boards. 

As the manager lowered the drop scene at once, the audience re- 
mained for a time uncertain, as to whether this was not some 
new rendering of the part. And their hesitation gave Atkinson the 
opportunity of leaving his box and slipping hehind the scenes, 
fearing and wondering what he might find there. 

When he stepped clumsily into it, the burly form of a Maltese 
doctor, and the stage manager, were filling up the dingy little 
dressing-room with their presence. But at the sight of the burly 
Englishman in his serge pilot jacket, who evidently was some rela- 
tion of the sick woman, they drew back a little, and held a whis- 
pered conference in the corner. Kirsteen was lying on the hard 
horsehair sofa, with her hair about her face, in a golden cloud. Her 
breath was coming and going in quick gasping sobs, and her eyes 
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were glazed and wild. She was singing scraps of her part, in a 
hoarse unnatural voice, and as Atkinson took her hand, tenderly in 
his rough one, he found it turning with fever. 

‘¢ She must have been ill for a long time, signor, the fever is in 
her brain, and it will be a hard thing for one so weak and so high 
strung to fight it down,” said the doctor, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. He had done his part, for he had told Signor Castaldi that it 
was impossible for the play to go on, for the Marguerite of the 
night was about to fight her way up through the toilsome valley: of 
the shadow, towards death or life. 

‘‘ Jack,” said Kirsteen suddenly, “it is you after al!, and I was 
not dreaming as I do at night of the moors about Laneborough. 
Did you come all this way to see me? Don’t let me die till I have 
felt the heather under my feet once again, till I am away from these 
hard taces that have no pity at all. There is no such thing as love 
in the world—no such thing as happiness.” 

‘‘ My lass,” said the sailor tenderly, pressing her restlessly beating 
hands against his heart, with the gentle touch of a woman, “ I would 
to God that I had the right to teach thee how beautiful life and love 
may be. But another man has that right, and thou dost wear his 
ring, and perhaps thou hast borne him children.” 

A flash of pain distorted the girl’s face. There was but one sweet 
memory in her past wedded life. An hour when baby hands had 
soothed the trouble of her heart by their clinging touch at her breast, 
and when the soft dewy touch of baby lips had met hers in that 
first thrilling mother’s kiss—which is heaven on earth. 

But the child had died; and perhaps the most poignant grief in all 
that time of agony, had been her husband’s words, that an artiste 
had no business with a child, and that for his part he was glad that 
the baby had died before it was old enough to be a trouble. 

‘*No, Jack,” she said faintly, ‘I have no children, take me home 
dear, to sea, where I can die in peace.” 

\!e looked down at her thin form and white face, which had long 
ago lost the expression of careless vitality, that had been its chief 
charm. ‘I could do it Kirstie, if thy husband would let me, for I 
am first mate of the ‘Whitby Queen,’ and I have a spare cabin 
to give to a stranger if I would, for we times in, times out, have 
passengers when we are out of cargo, and she is bound for home to- 
morrow. But dear heart, why dost want to leave the man who 


married thee ?” 
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There was a pause—broken by the sob of a broken heart: “ He 
does not love me—he loves another woman now—ah, Jack—the 
heather and the sea—the heather and the sea— 


My rest is gone—my heart is sore— 
I shall find it never, ah! never more— 


Her voice trailed off into a murmur of unconsciousness again, and 
Atkinson looked at her helplessly, 
“By Jove, what’s the row with you, Kirsteen ? An infernal shame 


that you can’t sing a part nowadays without breaking down in it. 


But your infernal temper grows worse every day—same as your 
damned voice—”’ 

Fane was in a towering rage. He had been drinking heavily all 
the evening, as his flushed face and bloodshot eyes testified. The 
two Maltese stepped discreetly back at the sight of the angry hus- 
band in his evening dress, with the diamond studs in his wide ex- 
panse of white shirt. 

They scented a scene, and they would have nothing more to do 
with Fane after they had paid him his wife’s salary the next mor- 
ning. For the season was over, and the manager was retiring into 
his shell till next winter. 

“You, who are you?” continued he, insolently. ‘One of this 
woman’s old friends, I suppose? How 1 suspect old friends. She 
quarrelled with me this morning, and made a scene in the hotel— 
and this is her revenge—to make me a laughing-stock to the whole 
place—for having a jealous fool for a wife.” 

He came forward, threateningly, as if to strike her, with his arm 
flung out. But Atkinson rose quietly, and stood in front of the sofa, 
square and determined, with his eyes full of a sombre fire that was 
enough to check anyone save a half-drunken man. 

“T tell thee, thou shalt not trouble thy wife by thy foul tongue 
and fouler manners, I tell thee.” 

“‘ Wife!” said Fane, contemptuously. ‘She will be no wife of 
mine after to-morrow, when the Marseilles boat has left, for I am 
off with the only woman who has both money and pluck and ” 





‘‘For God’s sake hold thy peace before I strike thee dumb,” said 
the sailor in a fierce whisper. ‘For I hold thee less than a beast to 
stand up and tell Kirsteen that thou art no longer faithful to her. 
I knew her when she was a toddling bairn no higher than my knee 
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«and I have loved her since the day she was high as my heart, 
and——” 

‘Stow your jaw. Do you think that I am going to nurse a sick 
woman in a Maltese hotel? When she hada voice it was different, 
but since her health has gone, she is a bad speculation.” 

Atkinson kept a firm hold upon himself. 

‘“‘ Then I have thy leave to take her home to her father ?” he said. 

“Aye; thou hast my leave to do what thou wilt with her, thou 
damned fool,” mimicked Fane, with a laugh. 

Atkinson set his teeth. 

‘* Stand back,” he said, sternly. 

Fane was balancing himself lightly against the table, lurching as 


he tried in vain to light his cigar. And the sudden twist of the 


sailor’s stong arm sent him sprawling into the fender. 

But before there was time for a word more, Atkinson had caught 
the unconscious figure of Kirsteen in his arms, and was elbowing 
his way out of the Opera House. 

And when the first arrow of light shot from the path of the rising 
sun, paling the wonder of the stars, and gilding the cliff of Ricasoli, 
the ‘*‘ Whitby Queen ”’ slipped her anchor, and set out to sea. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A CHILL east wind, laden with driving sheets of rain, was sweeping 
over the moors, shrivelling the May petals on their stems, and 
thrashing the brown stream into eddies and ripples along the valley. 
It raced along, hurling sticks and stones in its course, swollen by 
the twelve hours’ incessant rain, so that one could hardly see the 
silver gleam of the trout as they stayed themselves against the 
running tide, revelling in the thrash of the water on their speckled 
backs. 

The light of the setting sun shone luridly along the west, half 
penetrating the grey storm-clouds, lighting them up with a dull 
glare. And against the storm background, the sharp outline of 
moor and hamlet stood out like an etching on copper. 

The ‘‘ Whitby Queen” had dropped her anchor in Whitby har- 
bour two days back. And since then, Kirsteen had utterly dis- 
appeared. Jack Atkinson had found her gone the first morning of 
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their arrival, when he came back from the town, and though he 
searched high and low through the purlieus of the whole town. he 
could find no trace of her, and he would not be free to leave his ship 
for several days more, until the cargo was thoroughly unloaded. 
When he had dropped the last load on the quay, he determined to 
depart for Laneborough at once, and explain the whole history of 
Kirsteen’s tragedy to her father, so that they might seek her to- 
gether. 

Through the twelve days that the small ocean tramp nea taken to. 
compass the distance between Malta and Whitby, Kirsteen had 
remained in a condition of stony silence. She would sit for hours 
on the deck, in her chair, looking out.over the waste of blue waters, 
watching the coast line appear and disappear, with eyes of blank 
hopelessness, rousing herself with a languid smile when one of the 
rough, pitiful sailors came up and pointed out to her a school of 
whales in the offing, or a flight of Mother Carey’s chickens flecking 
the white spray with their snowy wings. But she had never spoken 
of her life or of her future, and Atkinson never dared to refer to 
either. 

He wondered miserably whether she was absolutely mindless or 
merely desperately unhappy; but he never sought to rouse her, for he 
knew that there was a vista of endless trouble lying in front of her 
when she had time to realise the shipwreck that had been wrought 
in her young life. 

One day when Atkinson was passing near her little cabin, on his 
way to overlook the cook’s stores, he heard the sound of stifled 
sobbing, and the broken murmur of wordless prayers. And pausing 
for an instant, he looked round the door, and saw her on her knees 
by her berth, with her hands outspread. In one of them she held a 
silver crucifix that he had picked up as a curio when they had 
touched at Lisbon on their way out, and had given her, with a sense 
that even if it were a Papist charm, there could be no qn harm 
in it, since she was so broken down and alone. 

‘*Eh, poor soul; she’s found her best comfort,” he said tiptoeing 
clumsily out again, and up the companion. ‘She has a deal on her 
poor mind, thinking about past troubles and such like, and, maybe, 
not extra much of religion to comfort her, though why she should 
want to hold by a bit of Papist trash beats me. Howsumdever, 
perhaps ’tis all right.” 
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And he felt more comfortable about her after that day. Fora 
woman, when she can put her thoughts into words, is half consoled. 

It was a long journey from Whitby to Laneborough ; and. before 
Kirsteen had accomplished it in the blinding rain, she was wet 
through, and her thin slippers were completely worn away. She 
walked unconsciously barefoot—her delicate feet bruised and torn 
by the wet rocks and the cruel thorns. But she knew nothing of 
her bodily suffering, for her poor, distraught mind was full of one 
thought — that she might reach her home before she died. 

She stumbled along with her head held erect, her sunken eyes’ 
staring straight forward towards the line of horizon, where she knew 
that very soon would dawn the roof and chimneys of her home. She 
had no conscious thought of life or pain, but a fierce desire to con- 
quer the growing weakness of body and mind that made her long to 
lie down and die among the bracken and grass. 

She was pursuing her way of Calvary, up those long slopes and 
down into the valleys, toilsomely dragging her steps nearer to the 
place where she might meet death peacefully. 

It was dark when she reached the churchyard, and discerned, like 
a white shadow, the stone that marked her mother’s grave against 
the eastern wall. Perhaps they would lay her at the side of the 
mother who had loved her so tenderly, and the soft grass would 
wave above her head, and perchance the children might come and 
lay daisies on the mound, and whisper to one another of a girl with 
a voice like a bird, who had gone out from them and come back to 
die. - 
She had now so short a journey to go that surely she could fight 
down this numbing mist that was rolling round her brain, sapping 
her life away at every step. 

Thank God she had passed the bridge, and her wounded feet were 
on the cool grass outside the garden gate that she knew so well. 
She must try her voice once more before she lay-down to die. She 
must discover whether she had lost every trace of that power for 
which her father had cursed her, and which had brought her such 
misery. Surely it would be sweet to pass into the Kingdom of 
Heaven singing, for then the angels would know she had not 
been idle on earth—even if she had been a disobedient daughter. 

She stood swaying, with her hands on the gate, but her voice was 
so weak and husky, that try as she would, it could not pierce 
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through the wind and the rain that were beating against the shuttered 
windows of her old home. 


‘IT came home when the night was dead : 
Jesu Maria pity me. 
A crown of thorns was about my head, 
My feet set high on Calvary. 


The black, cold night was full of tears ; 
Jesu Maria pity me 
For all the woes of all the years 
Seemed heaped on me for Eternity."” 


She broke off, for her voice had died away in a harsh whisper, 
and she knew that she had lost her one—her only remaining gift 
for ever. 

With the last remaining remnant of her strength, she fought her 
way through the garden, and battered at the door with her piteous 
weak hands; then fell—with the world dead and dark about her— 
upon the threshold of her father’s house. 

Abel Armstrong had grown very old since the day that Kirsteen 
had gone away. His straight figure was bowed and feeble, and his 
hearing and sight were dim ; and it was some time before the fact of 
the knock at his door penetrated his dull senses, as he sat sewing at 
a pair of shabby shoes, breathing heavily with his asthma. He 
looked up with a heavy look in his sunken eyes. 

‘* Maybe I did hear a noise after all,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s the 
bough of woodbine that was blown down last night. I must see to 
tying it up to-morrow, for my nerves are not as good as they were.” 

He rose a little later, and fumbled at the latch, then took the lantern 
from the shelf above the window, and opened the door. He stood 
uncertainly in the driving rain, holding the light above his head, peer- 
ing into the darkness, half uneasy at first, then with growing horror at 
his heart as he distinguished the figure of a woman lying on her 
face at his feet, with her arms spread out in the shape of a cross. 
He knew her by the golden aureole of hair about her head that 
shone, even in the drenching wet that had soaked her through and 
through. But the wasted figure and shrunken face might have 
belonged to a stranger, for there was no likeness left in them to the 
brilliant girl who had left home only three years ago. He knelt 
down at her side and laid one hand tenderly on her tresses. 
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‘‘ Eh, Kirstie,” he said, brokenly, “‘so thou hast come home at 
last. Maybe I have thought on, thinking it all over that I was a bit 
harsh; for youth must have its way in spite of age. And maybe I 
shall bless thee now, to take the sting of the curse from thy heart, 
for thou wast ever a good lass, only a bit wilful—so it seemed to me 
when thou hadst gone. Bless thee, dear heart. May the Lord 
bless——” 

But the blessing had come too late; and he realised it as his 
he turned the face of his child to the light. 

* * * * 

All night long, till his lantern went out beside him, Armstrong 
knelt beside his dead, an awful figure of self-reproach. 

And when the neighbours passed to their work at break of day, 
they found him lying dead, with one strand of Kirsteen’s golden 
hair across his lips. 








Modern Wlanners and Customs. 
By DARLEY DALE. 


Tue undergraduate, who, in describing the manners and customs « 
of a certain nation, did so in the historic phrase, ‘“ Manners none, 
customs beastly,” might in these days be excused if he summed up 
our modern manners in that little word ‘‘none,”’ for if there be 
one thing more than another that has degenerated of late years, 
surely it is our manners. Some of our modern customs are no 
doubt responsible for this; bicycling 1s to some extent; the participa- 
tion of women in the occupations and amusements of men is still 
more answerable for the decadence in manners, but the real culprit 
is modern woman. “Manners maketh the man,” saith the proverb, 
but there is another proverb which says that “a man is what a 
woman makes him,” and if modern man is wanting in manners, 
he is not so much to blame as modern woman, who has made him 
what he is. 
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Chivalry is of course dead and buried long ago, it is now a 
thing of the past, a beautiful memory; common courtesy is dying 
fast, and our modern manners are very ill indeed. 

It is an irreverent age, and the reverence which formerly touched 
man’s attitude to woman, and coloured youth’s demeanour to age 
is now rarely seen, it is almost as extinct as the dodo; it is a 
bumptious age, and deference to our elders is, to employ one of 
the graces of modern speech, voted “tommy-rot”’; it is a hurrying 
scurrying age, which leaves no time for politeness. It is difficult - 
to be polite on a bicycle; when half the world is on wheels and 
the other half occupied in getting out of the cycling world’s way, 
there is no time for bowing and scraping. 

It is a busy, money-grubbing age; in most professions women 
are competing with men, and the competition is so severe, that 
they elbow each other in the crowd of aspirants to fame and 
fortune, and women cannot complain if they are jostled in the 
fray ; in this as in everything else the weakest must go to the wall, 
and ‘‘the race is to the swift, the battle to the strong.” 

It is an age strongly characterised by a want of reticence, and 
this want makes itself felt in our conversation as well as in our 
literature. The ubiquitous “interviewer” has found his way into 
the studies and drawing-rooms of everyone who has the slightest 
claim to fame, and of many who have no such claim; before the 
next century dawns he will probably have penetrated into the 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms of his prey, and we shall then be 
in a position to state authoritatively what is the favourite soap of 
every public character, and whether our popular novelists take hot 
or cold baths, and how often. 

Undoubtedly there exists a public who is interested in all these 
details, the demand creates the supply, and most people are quite 
ready willingly or unwillingly, to gratify the curiosity of the reading 
world. The interviewer has usurped the place of the biographer, 
the latter generally waits till the grass is green over the grave of his 
subject before he brings out his book; the interviewer or modern 
biographer has no such scruples, he rushes in where the biographer 
fears to tread. s 

In conversation this same want of reticence is a very marked 
feature, and here again it is the gentler sex which is to blame, for 
it is our literature which gives the tone to our conversation, and it is 
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acknowledged that our worst novels are written by women, it follows 
that they will be discussed, and so subjects that in former days were 
never whispered in decent society, are now made the subject matter 
of a novel, and subsequently a topic of general conversation. 

The worst feature of this modern custom is, that such conversation 
and such books as lead up to it, are permitted to the young girl fresh 
from college, who indeed is generally in a position to instruct her 
mother, and is credited with supervising her reading. But the young 
are prematurely old nowadays, and it is often quietly said that there 
are no children; indeed at the rate we are travelling there will soon 
be no babies, for of all the absurd modern customs that of taking 
babies of two years old to children’s parties is the most ridiculous. 
They would be far happier as well as far better at home in their 
cribs, while the older children who cannot enjoy themselves unless 
they have a band of music to dance to, and programmes like their 
elders, and ices and claret cup for refreshments and champagne 
suppers, should be touched with a magician’s rod and sent to sleep 
for fifty years, to wake and see the reaction that will have set in, 
in that generation when our grandchildren will expiate the sins of 
their grandparents. 

There is a great tendency in modern manners to exterminate the 
chaperon. She has been struggling for existence for the last twenty 
years, but the bicycle will probably give her her death-blow; that 
useful and almost universal custom, cycling, has almost revolu- 
tionised French society, where a girl formerly could not stir a step 
without her mother or her maid. It remains to be seen how our’ 
neighbours across the channel will finally dea! with this question ; 
probably they will solve the difficulty by having cycling grooms. 
At present the French girl cycles with her father or brothers, or with 
@ party, and enjoys a liberty hitherto unknown to her, but which will 
undoubtedly lead to an alteration in the marriage customs of the 
country. 

Here too in the matter of chaperons, a reaction is sure to follow, 
and the chaperon of yesterday will be reincarnated in the duenna 
of to-morrow, who will keep a very strict watch and ward over her 
charges. The Nemesis of Fate will overtake our children’s children, 
and on their devoted heads will our shortcomings in these matters 
be visited. . 

There are no ladies and gentlemen now either, we are all men and 
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women; when education had made everyone aspire to be ladies and 
gentlemen, it became necessary to make a distinction, so society went 
back a decade or two ago to the primitive form of man and woman, 
and left the “ young lady ” behind the counter, and the “gentleman” 
who walked the shop to enjoy their titles undisturbed. An effort 
is sometimes made to revive the old form of gentlewoman, but it is too 
long a word to become popular. 

Electricity plays a considerable part in our modern manners and 
customs ; the yellow envelope that formerly struck terror into the- 
feminine part of the family, lest it should contain bad news, is 
now so familiar that even in the country it scarcely excites any 
feeling; we telegraph our invitations, our congratulations, our 
condolences, our orders to tradespeople, we telegraph for anything 
or nothing, or merely to save ourselves the trouble of writing a 
note. , 

The modern custom of postal deliveries every hour of the day 
in London, and two or three timzs a day even in the country, is 
a very doubtful blessing, it is a grave question whether it was not 
a happier arrangement when all the good or evil the post could 
bring for one day came with our coffee and fried bacon. Post cards, 
though a great convenience, are a constant source of friction; the 
code of honour with regard to post-cards is still unsettled, though the 
etiquette with regard to them is decided: Most people know it is 
not polite to give or answer an invitation on a post-card ; but whether 
it is a breach of honour to read another person’s post-card is not so 
definitely settled. On the whole we are inclined to think the effect of 
post-cards on modern manners and customs has been evil rather than 
good. They are always disappointing, the receiver generally feels 
he has been cheated out of a letter. 

The modern custom of type-writing has furnished a new occupation 
for both men and women, but in the opinion of many old-fashioned 
folks, the boon it has conferred is a doubtful one. A typewritten 
letter, except on business, is inexcusable, it is a mortal sin where a 
written post-card would only be venial; half the pleasure of 
receiving a letter from one we love is to see the handwriting; the 
type-written letter tells us nothing but the bare words, in the written 
letter we read between the lines much that is left unsaid ; we know 
whether the writer was ill or well, in haste or at leisure, worried or at 
peace, in a good temper or not. Even in books it is much easier to 
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judge the literary merits of a written MS. than of a type-written one, 
though the latter is of course quicker to decipher, 

A modern custom that has met with only indifferent success is that 
of ladies’ “ clubs”; “Women,” it has been well said, “ are unclubable ; ” 
they may and do use clubs as restaurants in these days when home is 
fast becoming merely a place to sleep in; but even in those women’s 
clubs where men are admitted, the club is never likely to be a refuge 
to women as a man’s club is to him. They are rather an affectation 
of modern women, like the habit of smoking cigarettes ; those women 
who do it, do it because imitation is the sincerest flattery, not because 
they like it. No Englishwoman really likes the smell of tobacco, she 
likes the society of the man who smokes it, but notthe thing itself; but 
this by the way. To return to the “lady’s club”; it hangs fire because 
women are rightly much more exclusive in their choice even of 
acquaintances than men are; and rarely care to know anyone who is 
not in their own set. 

Among our good modern customs we must class that of “matinées” 
at theatres, and the delightful institution of afternoon tea, perhaps 
scarcely to be called modern; it came a great many years ago now, 
but it is one we hope that came to stay. There is a modern 
abomination which has done a great deal to help the decadence 
of modern manners, whom we must not forget to mention, and that 
is the “ paying guest ;” an unsatisfactory arrangement to host and 
guest. A “paying guest” is too frequently one who pays for the 
privilege of being impertinent ; while a host or hostess who willingly 
or unwillingly becomes a hotel keeper on a small scale cannot resent 
the impertinence, but must pocket it, with the payment. Strictly 
speaking, of course, a “paying guest” is a contradiction in terms; 
to exercise hospitality is to exercise one of the divinest privileges 
of man; a person who pays for hospitality is not a guest at all, but in 
plain English a lodger or a boarder aud nothing more. This is a 
modern custom that might be abolished with advantage to all con- 
cerned ; its abolition would tend to the improvement of modern 
manners. 
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Paul Manby, Mechanic. 
By S. PENDLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 
A COMPLETE SURRENDER. 


An evening in early summer. Along a narrow lane, bordered by 
high hedges luxuriant with honeysuckle, two figures were slowly 
pacing. 

One was that of a slim, brown-haired girl, whose white evening 
gown was imperfectly hidden beneath a cloak. The other was a 
tall, strongly-built man of some thirty-four or five years, clad in a 
rough, but well-cut suit of tweed. 

“You quite understand why it will be impossible for me to come 
here again after to-night, do you not, Paul?” the girl asked, break- 
ing the short silence which had fallen between them. 

“Quite, dear. I must write to the squire; he will think I am a 
presumptuous fellow for daring to aspire to the hand of his niece, 
and so I feel myself to be,” with a tender downward glance. 

“Uncle Eric will be pleased to get rid of me,” the girl returned, a 
tinge of bitterness in her tones. “Still, I never strove to make my 
cousin Ralph fall in love with me; nor do I feel myself to blame 
because Mr. Lang chose to follow his example, instead of devoting 
himself to the winning of Flora’s affections.” 

“No, no,” he rejoined, soothingly, thinking how impossible it was 
that any man would fail to fall in love with her, and wondering 
anew 1n his humility, that he should have succeeded in winning so 
priceless a gift. He put some of his amazement into words. A gay 
little laugh broke from her lips. 

‘Don’t you think that idea of yours has grown just a little stale?” 
she demanded, mischievously. ‘‘ Paul Manby, a son of the soil. I 
believe you are quite proud of the title. You must be aware, though, 
that you don’t look the character; besides it wouldn’t make the 
slightest difference to me if you did,” with an eloquent glance into 
the clever, intellectual face, 

‘‘ But, Hild,” he said, presently, ‘‘ what if your uncle should 
withhold his consent ; are you prepared to marry me without it ?” 
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“He cannot prevent my doing so. I am twenty-three, you 
know.” 

“And you are willing to renounce your relations and friends for 
my sake, to step down from your rank to mine? Perhaps you are 
inclined to think the sacrifice will be an easy one, but I should like 
you to consider the matter well—for it would:pain me inexpressibly 
to find that you regretted your choice, when regret could avail 
nothing.” 

‘‘T shall not regret,’”’ she returned, decisively. ‘‘ And now let us 
discuss something else, for you are quite tiresome on that point, 
Paul. I must tell you,” she went on, “that as I do not wish to 
turn out an utterly incapable housewife, I’m learning all sorts of 
things which will be of infinite use to me in the future which you 
seemed determined to paint in such depressing colours,” laughingly. 
‘‘ By the way, I bought-a charming little book when I was in Mun- 
caster the other day; ‘How to make both ends meet on a small 
income.’ Unfortunately some of it is just a little obscure. I wish,” 
pathetically, ‘‘ I could get someone to explain it to me.” 

“You must show me the book, then; | will see what I can do to 
throw light upon it. Still, darling, it will not be necessary for my 
wife to be so very economical ; I’ve——” 

‘“ But,” she interrupted, eagerly, ‘‘ you must not let my advent 
make any difference in your style of living, Paul. Promise me,” 
laying a coaxing hand upon his arm. ‘ Remember, I do not ex- 
pect great things; a tiny house will quite satisfy my aspirations. At 
first I am afraid I shall make all sorts of mistakes ; but you will be - 
patient with me, will you not?” 

‘* My dear, what do you take me for?” he asked, half laughingly, 
half in earnest. ‘‘To have you glorifying my home in such a 
manner——’”’ he broke off, a very real emotion in his voice. 

By this time they were standing beside the high stone wall at the 
end of the lane. A wooden door built in the thickness of it stood half- 
open, revealing a vista of well-wooded park; in the distance, the 
gables of an old manor-house were softened into beauty by the glow 
of the sunset. 

“Then how long has this good-bye to last, Hild?” Paul Manby 
demanded, as he took both her hands in his. 

** Until Wednesday, I’m afraid,” deprecatingly. ‘1 wonder what 
they will say when I tell them ?” she added, nervously. 
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‘You must leave that part of the business to me,” he returned, 
a touch of anxiety in his tones. 

. Paul Manby looked a little doubtfully at his betrothed as he spoke. 
Would she take her own way in this matter, and marry him in spite 
of the opposition which such a step would inevitably raise? 

True, in Fenaway, there was not a girl in its most exclusive circles 
who would have refused to become his wife. But here, in the place 
of his birth, in spite of the lapse of years, Paul Manby was still the 
lad whose parents had foolishly educated him above his station, and 
who, instead of helping to till the paternal acres, had gone out into 
the world to carve a way for himself. 

Nevertheless, the young man had always been regarded as a 
singularly devoted son. He had never failed to visit his parents at 
frequent intervals during their lifetime. After their death, he 
installed a remote cousin and his wife in the old home, where, 
under his instructions, everything was kept in the same order as 
was observed in his childhood. 

It was vaguely understood throughout the village, that the position 
Paul Manby occupied in the distant northern town, which had been 
his home ever since he left Ainley, was a somewhat lowly one. He 
was said to be a mechanic employed in some large machine works. 
Still, in the light of that belief, it was odd that the young man 
should have so much time at his own disposal, as his frequent visits 
to Ainley bore witness, during this, the most perfect summer which 
had been known for years. 

That he aspired to the hand of Hildegarde Stanton, the niece of 
the squire, was a matter totally outside the comprehension of the 
village. 

Angry as the squire was with his niece for unwittingly frustrating 
some of his most cherished schemes, he would not for worlds have 
left her to the sole companionship of his little girls and their 
governess, whilst he and his elder daughters bore their part in the 
gaieties of a London season, could he have foreseen the events to 
which that solitude would lead. 

It really was nobody’s fault, that Hild, taking a solitary stroll one 
spring afternoon, should forget the flight of time, and find herself 
within an ace of missing the children’s tea hour, at which meal she 
usually presided, Under such circumstances, the nearest cut home 
naturally appeared the most desirable. That it should lead her 
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through the field, where Paul Manby’s cousin had installed his prize 
bull, was as unknown to her, as the events that came after were 
unforeseen. 

Any man beholding a woman in such dire straits, would go as 
promptly to her assistance as did Paul Manby to Hildegarde Stan- 
ton’s, when he caught sight of her flying across the field, the black 
bull in hot pursuit, 

What happened afterwards Paul could never clearly tell. He 
had a confused recollection of a wild leap into the scene of danger, 
barely in time to save Hild from the infuriated beast’s horns. A 
tough antagonist remained for him to reckon with, but before the 
savage animal could wreak its wicked will upon him, a sturdy farm 
servant came running up. Eventually, Hild’s rescuer found him- 
self leaning against a wall, sick and giddy, with a disabled shoulder, 
his coat hanging in ribbons. 

A touch on his arm roused him; opening his eyes, he found 
Hildegarde Stanton looking down upon him. 

‘“‘ You are hurt,” she said gently, her eyes eloquent with gratitude 
and pity, meeting his. . 

‘‘Not much,” he returned. ‘I shall be all right in a moment, 
Miss Stanton. The beast did not touch you, I hope.” 

“‘Oh, no, I haven’t the faintest scratch upon me. You have 
saved my life, Mr. Manby, but I’m afraid you have injured yourself 
horribly in doing so. Isn’t there,” pleadingly, ‘‘ anything I can do 
for you?” 

A smile of wondrdus sweetness curved Paul Manby’s lips as he 
met her gaze. 

‘‘Please do not be anxious on my behalf,” he said, gently; “I 
shall do very well. Andrew will be here in a moment. I’m so 
thankful that you have escaped unhurt.” 

Intuitively guessing that her rescuer would be slow to show signs 
of weakness in her presence, Hild, after a few graceful words, 
turned away, as the man, having quelled the bull, came striding up 
to Paul’s assistance. 

A few days later, when Paul Manby was sufficiently recovered to 
leave the house, he had an unexpected encounter with Hild in the 
Ainley lanes. It would have been inexcusable had she not stopped 
to inquire after his welfare, seeing his arm was still a helpless 
member, owing to his intervention on her behalf. That meeting 
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proved to be the forerunner of many others, as spring deepened into 
summer. ; 

Presently Hild found herself anticipating them with a certain 
inexplicable pleasure. Hitherto, her life had not been a very happy 
one. Karly left an orphan, her uncle, the squire of Ainley, had 
somewhat unwillingly given her a home. Outwardly affairs ap- 
peared to go smoothly at the hall, but. in reality, Hild’s presence as 
she grew to womanhood was the occasion of not a little friction. 
The squire’s elder daughters were several years the senior of Hild; © 
they were but scantily dowered; naturally, therefore, to make a 
good marriage, appeared in their eyes, a most desirable consumma- 
tion. Unconsciously Hild had wrecked-many of their fairest pro- 
spects, not of malice prepense, for she was sincerely attached to 
both her cousins, but simply because few men, though they might 
withstand her beauty, could resist the subtle blending of girlishness 
and dignity which made her so irresistible. Unfortunately, Hilde- 
garde Stanton’s heart was an exceedingly invulnerable one; indeed 
her chagrined cousins were wont to declare that the impossible man 
for whose advent she appeared to be waiting, had yet to set foot 
upon this planet. 

It was at this time, when she was most keenly conscious of her 
dependent position, and longing to escape from it, that her friend- 
ship with Paul Manby commenced. Their acquaintance dated from 
the days when Hild, the most bewitching of baby-girls, had been 
taken by her nurse to Brook Farm to visit Mrs. Manby. Paul was 
then a studious boy of fifteen, journeying daily to the Muncaster 
grammar school. Hild displayed such a flattering preference for 
his society, that eventually the fascinations of his tiny companion 
fairly charmed the boy’s heart out of his keeping. Until this time, 
Paul’s thoughts had been strictly devoted to the furtherance of his 
own particular bent, and his own consequent glorification upon its 
triumphant attainment. With that from henceforth was mingled: 
the determination to win for his wife in the years to come, Hilde- 
garde Stanton, the squire’s niece. ; 

But as the years went swiftly by, Paul Manby slowly realized the 
tremendous difficulties which beset the fulfilment of his early pur- 
pose. At frequent intervals, reports of Hildegarde’s . conquests 
reached his ears; hence his hopes had arrived at their lowest ebb, 
when kindly fate put it in his power to render her the service which 
has just been related. 
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- Paul Manby’s wooing did not prove difficult. For one thing, he 
understood women as few men do understand that capricious and 
many-sided sex. Also his singularly attractive personality was a 
great factor in his favour. Step by step, the barriers which Hild 
strove to erect, fell down before his siege. Finally Hild Stanton, 
realizing. that for the first time her heart had irrevocably departed 
into another’s keeping—realizing also that she was boldly flying in 
the face of every conventional prejudice, promised to become the 
wife of Paul Manby, the Fenaway mechanic. 





CHAPTER II. 
A MERE MECHANIC. 


BREAKFAST was usually an extremely sociable meal at Ainley Hall; 
but upon this particular morning, the squire’s genial countenance 
was darkened by a frown. His daughters preserved a discreet 
silence ; too well they knew that their extravagant elder brother had 
selected this most inopportune time to make one of his frequent de- 
mands for money. . 

At length, when the squire had commenced to attack his break- 
fast, his appetite apparently in nowise impaired by his annoyance, 
Flora Stanton ventured upon a little mild chatter with her cousin. 

“Didn’t you find it extremely dull, when we were all away, 
Hild ? ” she asked, presently. 

‘*How did you contrive to pass your time?” Ruth, her elder 
sister, interposed. 

Hild’s colour rose high. To answer was not easy, for amongst 
the squire’s letters, she had caught sight of an envelope addressed 
in her lover’s bold handwriting. The squire’s temper had already 
been seriously upset, consequently what his attitude would be when 
he opened Paul’s letter, Hild dared not hazard. 

‘“‘ The days were not at all long,” she returned at last, with praise- 
worthy calm, in answer to Flora’s importunity. 

‘** You see, I am fond of the country. I consider it quite criminal 
to spend the most beautiful portion of the year in a stifling atmos- 
phere amongst crowds of people.” , 

‘* So I have heard you say before,” Flora returned, carelessly. ‘I 
don’t, I enjoy it. I wish father would let Ainley. I’m so sick of 
the place.” 
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Hild did not reply: the squire had put on his glasses. From the 
pile of letters beside his plate, he took up one—Paul Manby’s. 
Hild’s heart beat ‘so loudly that she was afraid its throbbing would 
be audible to the rest. Settling his spectacles more securely upon 
his nose, Mr. Stanton began to read the epistle, which appeared 
to bea lengthy one. His niece was acutely conscious that a look of 
amazed incredulity overspread his face, as he rapidly scanned the 
opening sheet. With a quick movement, he turned to the 
signature. Then he threw the letter down, a sarcastic smile on his 
lips. 

‘“‘ For impertinence,”” he remarked, taking off his glasses, ‘‘ com- 
mend me to the bucolic mind, especially when there is a smattering 
of education behind it.” 

His daughters looked expectantly towards him; Hild’s eyes were 
fixed upon her plate. Her uncle gave her a keen glance, then he 
turned to her cousins. 

‘‘T have a most extraordinary letter here” he began, ‘‘ an offer of 
marriage for Hild, and from whom do you think? Really Hild, my 
dear, ‘‘in tones of scathing sarcasm, “I must congratulate you upon 
this, your latest and most amazing conquest.” 

“No wonder you found our absence pass so pleasantly,” Ruth 
said, banteringly. 

‘“Who is the man, father? We haven’t the least idea, Flora 
questioned, eagerly. 

** Paul Manby,” Mr. Stanton returned shortly. 

“Paul Manby,” his daughters echoed. The name conveyed no 
meaning to either of them. 

‘‘You must remember the man, he often comes over to Ainley, 
Brook Farm belongs to him. At one time it was thought he would 
achieve great things. However, I fancy these early expectations 
have not been realized.” 

‘“‘ And does fe want to marry Hild?” 

‘‘Yes. In this letter he proposes for her in due form. Unwar- 
rantable impudence!” And in the heat of the moment, the squire 
tore the epistle into tiny fragments, and tossed them into the 
hearth. 

‘‘ By the way, Hild, what have you to say about this business ?” 
he asked, turning to her. 

Indignant at the deed, Hild faced the squire boldly. 
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‘‘You might at least have condescended to read Mr. Manby’s 
letter,” she remarked in low tense tones. 

Mr. Stanton hastily put on his glasses, and regarded his niece 
with astonished eyes. 

“Am I to understand that you are seriously taking this man’s 
proposal into consideration ?” he demanded amazedly. 

“Yes, I have promised to become Paul Manby’s wife in a fort- 
night,” she replied steadily. 

Mr. Stanton sprang to his feet. 

‘“‘ What ! ” he shouted, “ you must be out of your mind, Hild,” 
he added, in fiery accents. ‘‘ What glamour has the fellow cast over 
you? Outwardly, I know he possesses all the attributes of a gen- 
tleman. I have often,” parenthetically, ‘‘ wondered how he has got 
them. Are you aware, though, that he is a mere workman—an 
artisan—if you like it better? Most certainly I shall never give 
my consent to such an unequal match.” 

‘‘ Possibly to you, it may appear unequal,” Hild returned calmly. 
‘* Nevertheless it is not difficult to see that Paul Manby is one of 
nature’s most distinguished graduates, despite his position.” 

‘“‘T do not dispute it. I will also confess that he is an extremely 
attractive individual. But, in decided tones, ‘‘ he is not a suitable 
match for you, Hild. Still, should you be desirous of wrecking 
your future, I have no power to prevent you from doing so. How- 
ever, remember,” decisively, ‘once you leave this house to marry 
your mechanic,” sneeringly, “you leave it for ever.” And the 
- squire ot Ainley strode angrily from the room to dispatch a scathing | 
note to Paul Manby, which made that young man’s face burn when 
he read it. 

You must be mad, Hild, to think of such a thing,” Flora Stanton 
remarked in tones of scorn, as the door closed with a bang behind 
her father. 

‘‘ Besides, you are not in the least fitted for such a life. Fancy 
marrying a man who will come home every night with a bag of tools 
slung across his shoulders,” Ruth interposed, catching a glimpse of 
the village carpenter, who, with a similar burden, was just then 
making his way to the back of the house. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” Hild returned, indignantly. ‘I am sure Paul never 
goes about like that,” a vision of her lover rising up before her as 
she spoke. 
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* You poor child,” Flora observed. ‘I’m afraid your awakening 
will be a cruel one. It is easy to see that you have created a 
hero out of very indifferent material; a sort of intellectual Adam 
Bede, in fact, I suppose. Take my advice, Hild, and get out of your 
engagement—if you are engaged—without loss of time. I don’t 
think there is.the smallest chance of happiness for a woman who 
marries a man of inferior rank to herself. 

For half an hour the two girls coaxed and scolded Hild, but all to 
no purpose. Realizing at last the rock of opposition against which 
they were beating, they relinquished the attempt in despair. 

‘“‘ Wait until you know Paul, then you will not think I am such a 
very foolish girl,” Hild said. ‘ If my uncle should show any signs 
of yielding, you will come and see my ‘ mechanic’ and his wife, will 
you not?" she asked, with a faintly humorous smile. And, fairly 
vanquished, they promised. 





CHAPTER III. 
AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 


** Do you know, Paul, I’m half sorry we are not stopping at Fena- 
way?” 

‘‘Indeed, why? Do you want to plunge straight into the dis- 
agreeables of your position at once?” Paul Manby asked, looking 
mirthfully into the winsome face opposite his own. 

“‘T don’t expect to find any disagreeables,” Hild returned, tran- 
quilly. 

A month had elapsed since Ainley and half a dozen surrounding 
villages had been scandalized by the tidings of Paul Manby’s 
marriage to Hildegarde Stanton. And now, the couple in question 
were the sole occupants of a railway carriage that was rapidly 
speeding through the twilight. 

Hild’s preconceived ideas respecting the position that was to be 
henceforth hers, as wife of a member of the great working class had 
been just a little shaken since her marriage. For one thing, the 
honeymoon had been spent in somewhat luxurious fashion abroad. 
Hild had thought it her duty to expostulate when this scheme was 
first mentioned. Paul, however, told her that he was quite able to. 
support the extravagance of such a proceeding, thanks to the com- 
fortable little nest-egg his father’s will had placed at his disposal. 
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The newly-made wife was still further astonished when she found 
that her husband was treading on familiar ground. He explained 
the matter by telling her that he had been abroad upon several pre- 
vious occasions on business for his firm. 

Several little occurrences did much to puzzle Hild at this time. 

@ Once when Paul and she were leaving a foreign hotel after a brief 
stay, a small party of new arrivals stood aside as they came down. 
the steps. Hild distinctly heard one of them say—“ That is Manby, 
the in ——” the remainder of the sentence was inaudible; but Hild 
was quite conscious that curious eyes followed them as they drove 
away from the hotel. 

“Those people appear to know you,” she remarked to her hus- 
band. 

“Do they?” he returned, carelessly. ‘* Never saw one of them 
before in my life, so far as I know.” 

‘‘ That tall man said you were ‘ Manby the in—’ I didn’t catch 
any more. What would he mean, Paul?” Hild asked in some 
perplexity. 

Her husband laughed amusedlj, returned a light reply, and began 
to talk of something else. 

But that was not the only occasion upon which Hild observed the 
keen glances of interest many of the men and women they en- 
countered during their travels, bestowed upon her husband. 

Paul, however, appeared quite unconscious of the notice he excited. 

“‘ How far is Fenaway from Sunton, Paul?” Hild asked as they 
alighted at the latter station. 

‘“‘ Fifteen miles, dear. I thought you would enjoy a few months 
here before finally settling at Fenaway,” he added, assisting her 
into the solitary cab waiting outside the station. ‘Sunton is a 
pretty little village, in some respects it reminds me of Ainley. Now 
you must tell me what you think of my choice of a home,” he re- 
marked, as the cab came to a standstill before the gate of a pretty 
cottage standing in a quaint old garden. 

Hild looked round her with delighted eyes, as Paul led her up the 
trim pathway. The neatest of country maidens in the stiffest of 
caps and the whitest of aprons stood inthe open doorway, smiling a 
shy welcome. Hild was charmed with the dainty and exquisite 
simplicity which reigned within. She did not realize that the eftect 
had been achieved at no trifling cost. 
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“s Everything is lovely,” she declared, when she had inspected the 
tiny abode from floor to ceiling. ‘Now, it only remains for me to 
put in practice my newly-acquired knowledge.” 

An anxious little sigh escaped her lips. Was she regretting her 
altered circumstances already? Paul was quick to wonder as he 
heard it. He turned quickly towards her, an eager sentencee 
trembled upon his lips; but before he could utter it, the maid 
appeared with the tea, and the opportunity passed. 

“What time are you due at the works, Paul?” Hild asked, when 
they were seated at breakfast next morning. 

‘‘ Ten,” he returned. 

‘Is not that very late ? ” she observed. 

“ Are you wanting to get rid of me?” he demanded, laughingly. 

‘“‘ Of course not,” smiling; ‘‘ but I fancied you would commence 
business at an unearthly hour.” 

‘So I did once, Hild; now that I have got on a little, though, I 
am pretty well able to choose my own hours.” 

His wife looked slightly astonished at this piece of information. 

‘I must take you round the works, one day, soon, Hild,” Paul 
observed. ‘Strangers are not usually admitted, but of course an 
exception will be made in your favour,”’ with a little smile. 

A slight shower of rain was falling as they rose from the table. 
Hild looked disappointed, she had intended accompanying her 
husband to the station. 

‘‘Suppose you meet me to-night,” he suggested; ‘I shall return 
by the five forty-five,” he added, as he stooped to kiss her. 

Hild passed the hours of her husband’s absence in what was to 
her an exceedingly novel fashion. She discovered there were many 
technical difficulties to hinder the effective carrying out of the 
apparently delightfully simple instructions with which her cookery 
manual teemed. Consequently it was a weary and somewhat 
dispirited young woman who went forth to meet her husband at the 
appointed hour. But all disquieting thoughts fled when she saw _ 
Paul alighting from the train. She moved swiftly to his side, not at 
first noticing that a tall, grey-haired man was his companion. | 

Hild was looking her best at that moment. 

**So glad you have come, dearest,” Paul said, softly. Then he 
turned to the man who stood behind him. ‘ Allow me to introduce 
Mr, Darrel, Hild,” he added. 
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Hild glanced with not unnatural curiosity at her husband’s em- 
ployer ; Paul and he appeared to be on very intimate terms. 

‘‘It is an unexpected pleasure to meet you, Mrs, Manby,” Mr. 
Darrel observed, as they made their way slowly out of the station. 
“In fact, until five minutes ago, I was totally unaware that your 
husband had become a Benedict.” 

A strange flush had risen in Paul Manby's face; there was an air 
of embarrassment in his manner, which Hild had never noticed 
before. She put it down to the presence of his employer, and was, 
for a moment, conscious of an odd feeling of dismay. Consequently 
several remarks which passed between her husband and Mr. Darrel, 
were unheard by her. 

But at length. 

“Ferrier’s old cottage, my dear fellow; what possessed you to 
install yourself there?” fell upon her ears. 

She looked from one to the other. Paul was smiling slightly, Mr. 
Darrel’s face was full of amused consternation. 

‘One of your eccentricities?” he asked. 

‘Not exactly,” Paul returned. "It is a decent little place, though, 
as I hope you will see for yourself very shortly.” 

“Thanks! I’m delighted to find you'll allow me that privilege. 
My daughter is away from home, at present, Mrs. Manby,” Mr. 
Darrel added, turning to Hild. ‘ When she returns, she will hasten 
to call upon you.” 

‘“‘ Where does Mr. Darrel live, Paul?” Hild asked, when that 
gentleman had disappeared from sight in his dog-cart. 

“At Fenaway, dear. Just now he is staying in Sunton. A friend 
of his, who has taken rooms at the ‘Crown,’ wished Mr. Darrel to 
join him there. I hadn’t the least idea of the arrangement, though, 
until Darrel turned up at Fenaway Station. And now what have 
you been doing all day?” 

* e e * 

A fortnight went by. During its flight, Mr. Darrel put in several 
appearances at the cottage. Hild liked him extremely. His friend- 
ship with her husband was, evidently, of old standing. Occasionally 
there was a slight ‘‘ something ” perceptible in his manner, which Hild 
did not understand—an amusement so carefully veiled as to be almost 
indefinable. Once, when Hild was not present, he took his employé 
seriously to task. 
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‘“‘T don’t think you are doing right, upon my word I don’t, Manby,”~ 
he said, as they paced the garden path one evening. ‘ When your 
wife finds out the truth, she is certain to resent the way you have 
kept her in the dark. How much longer are you going to keep up 
this ‘love in a cottage,’”” he demanded at last, banteringly. 

Paul laughed boyishly. ‘ Until the end of the month, if Hild 
remains content,” he returned. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Darrel took his departure; Paul went 
indoors in a very thoughtful mood. He found his wife lying wearily 
back in the depths of a low chair. 

“‘lired?” he asked, laying a caressing hand upon her brown 
hair. 

“ A little; it has been so hot all day.” 

‘‘’ve been wondering, Hild,’”’ he observed, “If you are getting 
weary of this cottage and our life here—longing for the old days, 
you know.” Hild opened her eyes widely. 

‘¢ [lave I seemed discontented, Paul ? because indeed I have not 
felt so. I think our life here is supremely delightful ; everything is 
so different from what I expected it would be,” she remarked, 
presently. 

‘‘In what way?” her husband asked, as he threw himself on the 
rug at her feet. 

Hild’s lips curved into a happy smile; she did not answer for a 
moment. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said at last, slowly, “ I did not expect my surround- 
ings to be quite so pretty as these, nor did I imagine that so helpful a 
maid as Matilda would be placed at my service. I had no idea 
that—that——”’ she hesitated and coloured. 

‘*‘ That mechanics,” Paul finished, coolly, a dawning smile hidden 
by his moustache, ‘could afford to set themselves up quite so mag- 
nificently. I never expected that you would take so kindly to all 
this, Hild,” he added, with an eloquent glance. 

Hild laughed softly. 

‘* By the way,” her husband observed, “I’ve asked Darrel to dine 
here on Wednesday. I'll send someone in to help Matilda, so 
remember, you are not to make yourself too hot and tired to sing 
to us.” , 

‘Do you know Mr. Darrel’s family well, Paul ?” 

“Yes. They are extremely nice people. Mrs. Darrel died some 
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years ago. There is one unmarried daughter. She is a pretty 
attractive girl. I hope you will make a friend of her, Hild.” 

*‘ Hild found this remark a somewhat astonishing one. Although 
Mr. arrel might, and evidently did, intend to associate with one of 
his principal employés—as by this time she discovered her husband 
must be—on terms of equality, it was not to be expected that his 
daughter would see with her father’s eyes sufficiently to induce her 
to make a friend of that employé’s wife. 

Late in the afternoon of the day upon which Mr. Darrel was to 
dine with them, Hild was strolling round the garden, when the post- 
man appeared at the gate. Not having received a line from any of 
her relations since her marriage, she was surprised when a letter was 
handed to her in Ruth’s familiar scrawl. It had been wrongly 
addressed. What could Ruth mean by putting ‘“‘ Mrs Manby, The 
Oaks, Fenaway,” on the envelope ? 

Hild would not have known where ‘‘ The Oaks” was, had she not 
visited Fenaway a few days before with her husband. He had 
pointed out the house to her then, an imposing place, standing in 
handsome grounds, well-nigh hidden in trees. She remembered, 
with some amusement, as she tore open the letter, that Paul had 
asked her how she would like to live there. 


BuRNHOLME, 


September oth, 183 —— 
“ My dearest Hild, 

“IT consider that you and your ‘mechanic’ have taken us all in 
very nicely. During the last few weeks, you have been the object 
of our sincerest pity. Numberless times have Flora and I striven 
to picture the state of your feelings, when you found yourself face 
to face with the harsh, unlovely realities of the life we imagined you 
had chosen. Consequently, you may fancy our amazement upon 
discovering what a wise and far-seeing young woman you had shown 
yourself. If it is really true that your husband, besides being the 
partner of a huge money-making concern, is also the inventor of a 
wonderful machine of vast and far-reaching utility, we have only 
another instance that a prophet is indeed without honour in his own 
country. For I am quite certain that: nobody in Ainley has the 
least idea that, Paul Manby is one of the cleverest men ot his age. 
I should very much like to know why he has kept the matter a 
secret. 
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“You will, no doubt, be curious to know how we learnt all this. _ 
We are, as you will see, staying with the Merediths. A school- 
friend of Ina Meredith’s, Miss Darrel, is also a guest: hearing she 
came from Fenaway, I immediately thought of Paul Manby (is it not 
odd that your husband should be Mr. Darrel’s partner ?) Struck by 
the fact that we possessed the same name as Paul Manby’s bride, 
Miss Darrel very soon asked if we were related to ‘ Mrs. Manby, of 
The Oaks.’ Then it all came out. I congratulate you most heartily, 
dearest. Father is radiant about the affair. Flora and I are looking 
forward to paying you an early visit.” 

There was a good deal more in the same strain. Hild read to the 
end, then sat motionless, the letter clasped in her hand. 

What did it mean? she asked herself. Could it be true that 
Paul had deceived her ?—that he was not the artisan she thought 
him, but the skilled man of genius, who, although she had never 
dreamed it, had achieved recognition, fame, fortune? She told her- 
self that Ruth must have penned the letter under the influence of a 
strange delusion; but even as she tried to convince herself of the 
truth of this theory, strong irrefutable proofs rose up before her to 
bear their testimony against it. Since she was the wife of a rich 
man, she would dress in accordance with her position, she reflected, 
a strange smile crossing her lips, as she proceeded to array herself 
in an elaborate dinner gown. 

Presently Paul came springing up the creaking stairs. He had 
brought an exquisite spray of flowers for her to wear, held together 
by a diamond clasp. It was the first time he had ventured to be- 
stow so costly a gift upon his wife. He wondered how she would 
receive it. He had determined, that if she gave him the least 
opening, he would at once enlighten her with regard to her true 
position. 

Paul was just a little disappointed at the quiet way in which Hild 
thanked him for his present. He‘ noted, with some surprise, the 
unusual richness of her dress. 

“How very lovely you look to-night, darling,” he said, feeling 
somewhat chilled by her unaccustomed silence. He stooped to kiss 
her, but Hild barely suffered the carress. 

‘* Had you not better dress?” she inquired, coldly, ‘‘ Mr. Darrel 
will be here in a moment.” 

She swept out of the room as she spoke, leaving her husband 
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gazing after her, in mingled perplexity and uneasiness, Strange to 
say, he never imagined that his wife had learnt the secret which he 
had endeavoured so successfully to keep from her. 

When Paul went downstairs a little later, he found Hild chatting 
calmly to Mr. Darrel, who had just arrived. Hild made a brilliant 
hostess that night. But Paul detected a certain hard coldness in 
her manner which she had never manifested before. He noticed 
that she never addressed him, save when it was absolutely necessary. 
He longed intensely for the evening to come to an end. It seemed 
an age to him before Mr. Darrel rose to take his departure. Paul 
accompanied him to the gate, then returned to the house with swift 
steps. Hild turned, as he entered the room, a tall, slender figure, 
standing by the open window, which commanded a lovely glimpse 
of the moonlit sky. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you, Hild?” he said, gently. ‘You 
have made me very anxious to-night, dear.” 

“Indeed ?” she returned, coldly. “I have received an unexpected 
letter from my cousin, that is all. I should be glad to know if Ruth 
has been correctly informed,” she added, as she put the letter into 
his hand. 

Paul’s face flushed as he glanced through it. 

“It is quite true,” he returned, a troubled look dawning on his 


countenance. “TI hope you are not grieved, Hild?” 

“Why did you not tell me of this before? ”’ she broke out, passion- 
ately. “‘ Why have you allowed me to remain in ignorance so long ? 
I believed I was wedding a poor man, a working man,” with an im- 
patient shrug, as she thought of her own exceeding blindness, to 
what was indeed an obvious fact, “‘ and instead, I find that you have 

‘deceived me—deceived me utterly. Is it to satisfy some foolish 
notions of your own that you have allowed me to pose in a ridiculous 
attitude before Mr. Darrel and yourself ? ” 

“ Hild,” he said, gently ‘“‘I never meant any lips, save mine, to 
make this revelation. You do not know that all my life there has 
shone, like a star across my path, the hope of winning you for my 
wife. Suddenly I conceived the idea that it would be sweet to win 
you, as Paul Manby, once of the Brook Farm, and now, a mere 
mechanic. However, before our marriage, I quite intended to tell 
you what my true position was. In my letter to the squire, I ex- 
plained it fully; as you know, he destroyed that letter unread. 

3 
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Finding that you had no suspicion of the true facts of the case, but— 
were sweetly prepared to take up what you believed would be the 
duties of your new life, 1 determined that for a few weeks you 
should make the experiment. It was a most foolish and wrong act, 
I now acknowledge, but I felt that if your love was strong enough 
to surmount such obstacles for my sake, it would reign triumphant 
for all time.” 

He stopped, with a tender, pleading glance; but Hild averted her 
head, and steadfastly regarded the moonlit sky. Paul waited a 
moment, then he went on again. 

‘‘T do not ask you to forgive me, for I feel that I have sinned 
grievously in your eyes; but will you tell me what your wishes are 
for the future, Hild? ‘The Oaks’ is ready for your reception, if you 
will consent to go there. Should you prefer to stay here, then it 
shall be so.” 

‘‘ Please decide in any way you think best,” she returned, with an 
indifference she was far from feeling. ‘Is it not rather late for you 
to seek to know my wishes, though? Hitherto you have laid and 
carried out your plans without thinking it necessary to consult me 
in any way.” 

Paul had never heard that tone from his wife, before. <A tide of 
anger stirred within him. He did not suspect the strenuous en- 
deavour she was making to keep her voice steady ; or his next words 
would not have been so cool and emphatic. 

“Then if I am again to exercise my prerogative we will go to 
Fenaway without further delay. To-morrow, if you can arrange 
matters.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” she returned, slowly. ‘I will tell Matilda. Is she 
to accompany us?” 

‘If you would like to have her,’’ he replied. 

Hild answered in the affirmative. She felt that the girl would be 
a link to the life which she had loved so well. 

‘It grieves me to the heart to find that I have disappointed you 
like this,” Paul said, coming nearer to her. 

“Does it? I cannot see why it should, since you alone are 
responsible for my disillusion,” Hild returned coldly, a note of 
impatience in her voice. 

Often since their marriage, Paul had pictured Hild’s attitude 

- when he made his revelation; but like most dreams, the reality 
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had strangely belied his expectations. Paul left for Fenaway at-his 
usual hour next morning. Before doing so, he told his wife that 
he should return at one o’clock in order to take her to her new 
home. After his departure, Hild wandered sadly through the tiny 
rooms which had grown so dear to her. The coldness of her 
husband’s manner as he said farewell, had cut her to the heart. 
She forgot that the position she had chosen to assume was far from 
a conciliating one. Truth to say, Paul was still smarting from the 
rebuffs Hild had directly and indirectly administered towards him. 
However, as the time of her husband’s return approached, a swift 
tide of remorse surged over the girl’s heart. Softer thoughts arose, 
also a certain feeling of satisfaction at the turn of affairs. 

After all, it is not in human nature to harbour resentment for any 
length of time, because surrounding circumstances promise that life 
will be a prosperous and a happy one. Hild began to feel that she 
had acted in a very foolish and altogether unjustifiable manner, and 
was quite ready to play the part of a penitent as soon as her 
husband appeared. But Paul did not come. Two, three, and four 
o’clock chimed ; and still there were no signs of him. When the 
hands of the little clock pointed to five, Hild became seriously 
alarmed. 

At last the sound of wheels fell upon her ears; the next moment 
she caught sight of Mr. Darrel alighting from a cab. A chill struck 
Hild’s heart. Could anything have happened to Paul? However, 
as she hastened down the path, her husband appeared at the gate, 
leaning on Mr. Darrel’s arm. Paul Mantby was strangely altered. 
His face had a drawn, sickly aspect, and was disfigured by several 
bruises. 

Hilda flew to his side. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Manby,” Mr. Darrel, said cheerfully. 
“Your husband looks in a sad condition, but I’m glad to be able to 
tell you there is nothing seriously the matter with him. Please 
don’t imagine, though, that I’ve been guilty of any violence towards 
him. I must admit appearances are sadly against me. The fact is 
that he has met with a slight accident, thanks entirely to his own 
ridiculous folly. I sincerely trust that.you'll deliver him a salutary 
lecture, by-and-by, Mrs. Manby ; at present, as he looks a somewhat 
Pitiable object, no doubt you'll be inclined to postpone it.” 

Paul smiled faintly as he sank into achair by the open window. 

; 3% 
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‘I’m all right,” he declared, with something of his own energy. 
“TI feel a little knocked about, that is all. Give Mr. Darrel some 
tea, Hild. I see you have it there.” 

But Mr. Darrel declined to take any, he could not stay, he said he 
would come in again later. 

‘‘ I’m sorry to have frightened you so, Hild,” Paul said, after Mr. 
Darrel’s departure. ,; : 

‘‘Oh! Paul, what have you been doing? What is the reason of 
all this ? ” Hild cried, anxiously, as she knelt by his chair. 

“Entirely my own fault, dear, as Mr. Darrel told you. I was 
passing through one of the rooms where it is necessary to exercise 
very great caution, when for once I forgot myself: The result of 
my carelessness, you see. Fortunately, beyond a severe shaking 
and a few bruises, I’m not any the worse for my misadventure.” 

‘** You are quite sure?” 

‘‘ Quite ;”” emphatically. ‘‘ If the doctor were here, he would tell 
you the same. It was a horrible experience, though,” he added, with 
a shudder. “TI shall never forget it; for one terrible moment, I 
thought I should never see you again.” 

He drew her to his side. 

‘“* Yesterday’s difference seemed very small then, Hild,” softly. 

‘It seems very small to me, now, Paul,’ she whispered. ‘ You 
will forgive me?” 

“Don’t, Hild,” quickly. ‘It is I who do not deserve your for- 
giveness. I feel,” sadly, ‘“‘ that I have acted in a most reprehensible 
manner.” 

“You must not say so, Paul, it is not true; my pride only is to 
blame. You see, dear, I imagined I had given up so much, it was a 
shock to find that after all, I had resigned nothing by marrying Paul 
Manby, mechanic,” with a loving mirthful light in her beautiful 
eyes. 

A week later, two entirely happy people entered into possession 
of ‘ The Oaks’, Fenaway. 





A Day with the Spanish Gipsies. 


By EMILY A. RICHINGS. 


Asove the wild ravine of the impetuous Darro, which encirles the 
ancient city of Granada with a natural moat, the rugged heights of 
the Sacro Monte cut sharply into the vivid blue of the Spanish sky. 
A pilgrimage church crowns the peak, and the black caverns which 
honeycomb the rocks are the homes of the gipsies who, for six hun- 
dred years havemade the Andalusian mountains the headquarters of 
their mysterious clan. Nomadic instincts have become so far modified 
that the Gitano generally chooses an abode within reach of a city, 
though he still remains on the outskirts of modern civilization, an 
outlawed Ishmael, greedy of gold and plunder. His invincible inde- 
pendence and innate thirst for adventure constrain the Spanish govern- 
ment to cede special privileges to the lawless community, still in- 
tensely tenacious of ancient traditions and distinctive characteristics, 

The king of the gypsies, by an old statute never yet repealed, pos- 
sesses the privilege of appearing at court, either in person, or by a 
deputy of his own choice. The present representative of this hedge- 
row monarchy haunts the precincts of the beautiful Alhambra, selling 
his own photographs. He makes a picturesque adjunct to the Moorish 
palace in his peaked blue hat, with scarlet tassels, black velvet jacket 
embroidered with the heraldic pomegranate, and red waistcoat fringed 
with tinkling bells. 

The haze of mystery which hangs over the distant exodus of the 
gipsy race has never been dispelled. Spanish legends affirming that 
the original tribe left Egypt under the command of Hercules, are 
only valuable as suggesting the remote antiquity of the wandering 
people, an idea expressed by the simple minds of a primitive age in 
this childlike fashion. ‘We know that in a.p. 1417, the gipsies strayed 
in large numbers from north-eastern Europe, following the rule of 
the early Nomadic tribes by ever pushing westward. They over- 
ran France, climbed the snowy Pyrenees, and poured down from 
thence on the sunburnt plains of Spain. Unable or unwilling to work 
at any settled handicraft, they lived by plunder, sorcery and sleight- 
of-hand. Terrible laws were framed in defiance of them, and super- 
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Stitious fear of their occult powers was considered a valid excuse for 
every kind of tyranny. Wherever the red light of fire glowed through 
the gloom of a forest glade there was nothing to prevent a patrol of 
halberdiers, or a party of armed rustics from hanging the proscribed 
to the nearest tree. A war of extermination was waged against 
them, and death, mutilation, or perpetual imprisonment, were the 
wholesale measures dealt out to the wandering tribes, condemned 
without even a nominal trial under the ban of church and state. The 
severities exercised in Northern Europe drove them to the South for 
refuge. When at length they reached Spain, the keen gipsy mind 
quickly perceived the advantages of a country where trackless wastes 
and lonely mountains were ever at hand, wherein they could hide or 
lose themselves at pleasure. When the tolling of the tocsin as- 
sembled the inhabitants of the tower or hamlet for an attack on their 
natural foes, the gipsy tribes hastened to the wild Sierra. Their 
sure-footed donkeys clattered through rocky passes pierced with 
gloomy caverns and overhung by frowning precipices, from whence 
the fugitives laughed to scorn their baffled pursuers, unfamiliar with 
the labyrinths which the gipsy threaded with unerring accuracy. 
The inherited instincts of his predatory nature made him more than a 
match for clumsy peasant or indolent citizen. Air and sunshine 
beneath the blue arch of heaven, the fresh wind in his face, the turf 
or the rock beneath his feet, these were the necessary ingredients 
in the gipsy’s cup of life. His bold black eyes scanned the horizon, 
reading that book of nature which was his sole guide, and only when 
his westward journey ended in fertile Andalusia, did his trite become 
an integral part of the Spanish nation. The beautiful province, a 
land of mules and horses, of mountain range and fruitful plain, offered 
every inducement to the plundering propensities and inborn love of 
nature peculiar to the gipsy race. The penalties imposed were com- 
paratively slight, and soon in every market-place of the sleepy 
Andalusian towns, the dark-eyed Gitanas were seen bounding in the 
wild dances, of barbaric origin, to the music of the tambourine, pro- 
bably a modification of the Eastern cymbal. In dusky corners of 
arcaded streets, black-browed women were tracing mystic characters 
with silver coins on outstretched palms, and telling a duena 
ventura to veiled ladies, half-terrified, but exulting in the taste 
of the forbidden fruit, in spite of the anathemas of the church hurled 
against any dealings of her children with the black art. The tree 
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of the knowledge of good and evil hasin all ages proved a tempta- 
tion to the daughters of Eve, against which ecclesiastical power has 
thundered in vain, and though the Spanish gipsies have outwardly 
conformed to Catholicism, they still practice the sorcery of amulets 
and incantations derived from a far-away oriental ancestry. Com- 
pulsory baptism and the rigours of the inquisition, suggested the 
doctrine of expediency as a means of avoiding total extermination, 
in the days when the black cloud of religious bigotry blotted, as 
though with a bar sinister, the royal escutcheon and national church 
of haughty Spain, but oriental subtlety woven into the warp and 
woof of a bold and mercurial temperament, easily evaded the penalties 
incurred by ifso facto excommunication. The steep ascent to the 
gipsy quarter of Granada was inaccessible, save to practised moun- 
taineers, until the present rough road was made, and from the Sacro 
Monte escape was readily accomplished to the wild fastnesses of the 
Sierra Nevada through the gullies and ravines which scar and seam 
the snow-crowned cliffs. , 
An eager crowd emerges from the dark caverns, their brown faces 
and flashing black eyes enhanced'by red and yellow kerchiefs twisted 
turban-wise round massive braids of ebon hair. Scarlet skirts and 
rainbow-hued shawls adorn the women, and the men in velvet jackets 
with silver earrings dangling to the shoulder, carry large knives 
stuck in their red sashes in a convenient fashion. The pandemonium 
of noise startles the horses, as the lively crowd, shouting, gesticulat- 
ing and begging, surrourds our carriage. The steep road is unpro- 
tected, and to avoid the sudden descent, which seems imminent, into 
the river winding round the base of the mountain, we decide to 
explore the gipsy encampment on foot. A black-eyed Gitana leads 
the way into the rocky chamber of her cave dwelling, where bright 
garments hang against the wall, and a small iron bedstead is ex- 
ultingly pointed out as the acme of luxury. The prosaic couch looks 
incongruous with classical earthenware jugs, gay sashes, a guitar and 
several tambourines, strewn over the floor of the cavern. A rusty 
gun leans against the entrance, and a pet goat lies on the hearth, 
where some mysterious potion is brewing on the red embers. Out- 
side a group of Gitanas, rosary in hand, kneel round a rude wayside 
cross, singing a wild lilting chant in the Romany tongue. Our ap- 
pearance disturbs their devotions, and they rise from their knees to 
come forward and inspect the strangers. Our driver crosses himself 
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devoutly and mumbles a prayer, fearing the baleful effects of the 
«Evil eye,” but the bright black orbs of the picturesque group 


express only laughing surprise, as the gay Gitanas accost us with 


riotous mirth. Some:sullen-looking boys whose demands for money 
are insatiable, venture to throw stones at the visitors, but are 
promptly suppressed by an old virago, who scolds them to such pur- 
pose that they summarily disappear behind the tumbled crags. 
A man strikes up a weird melody on the guitar, and the girls begin 
to dance the athletic Romalis on the rocky ledge in front of the 
honeycombed cliff. The musician leads the way through the mazes 
of the dance, and the six damsels pursue him in “ thread-the-needle ” 
style, the intricate figure winding in and out with curious changes. 
Another group of girls then emerges from the caverns in fluttering 
skirts and gaudy shawls, with red flowers coquettishly placed on each 
glossy head. They whirl round a second guitar-player in a costume 
of scarlet and black, relieved by a brilliantly striped sash. The 
gipsy prima donna wears three skirts of orange, blue and crimson, a 
pink shawl, and a bunch of carnations over her left ear. She looks 
a perfect picture of vigorous grace, with her bright countenance and 
twinkling feet. The dance begins with the classic Fandango to the 
accompaniment of clicking castanets. Then comes the Moca, a 
comic dance, during which the Gitanas poke indiscriminate fun at the 
foreigners with more truth than politeness. In one figure the riotous 
girls seize the hats of the gentlemen present and dance in them. One 
absent youth in a fit of abstraction replaces his hat on his head at the 
conclusion of the performance, and snatches off his headgear with 
frantic terror as he subjects it to an exhaustive scrutiny which creates 
great amusement among the gipsies. They take flowers from their 
own hair for the decoration of the ladies, and ask for pence in pay- 
ment for the attention, but fortunately for our peace of mind they 
content themselves with fastening the carnations as button-holes. The 
graceful Sevi//ana follows in serpentine undulations, and then comes a 
variety of quaint gipsy dances, the fascinating Cachucha, and a 
dreamy Saraband. There are no round dances ; solitary performances 
alternate with squares, and conversational interludes occur in the 
midst of the gliding measures. In one of the weird gipsy dances an 
actual libretto explains the succession of figures, but ignorance of the 
Romany tongue prevents us from grasping more than a vague and 
elementary idea of the meaning represented in dumb show. A girl 
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sings to the accompaniment of the guitar, when the lithe limbs of 
the dancers require a rest after the wild leaps and violent gyrations 
of a performance which displays the vigour and freedom of an un- 
tameable race, but the barbaric chant, harsh and tuneless to unaccus- 
tomed ears, retains the nasal monotony of oriental music. Spain, 
which has absorbed so many diverse nationalities into itself by 
grafting them into the original stock, has failed to assimilate the 
gipsies who have lived for centuries beneath the shadow of the throne. 
Though reduced in number, the Romany race remains distinct and 
separate, intermarrying with the different tribes which owna common 
origin, and retaining the Romany law and language under the 
jurisdiction of the tribal king. Endowed with ready wit, facile tongue, 
and marvellous powers of cajolery, the men chaffer and barter in 
every fair, greatly to their own profit, and to the loss of their Spanish 
neighbours, Many a fat bullock or promising colt disappears from 
field or farmstead in the darkness of night, to be sold at some distant 
town, to which it is driven by unfrequented roads or solitary. moun- 
tain passes. Stories of children stolen for the sake of ransom, are 
rife in the country districts of Andalusia, and the monotony of a 
Spanish lady’s narrow life is still varied by clandestine visits to a 
fortune-telling Gitana, or by the secret admission of some gipsy 
pedlar laden with amulets and love-philtres, within the castle walls of 
the blue-blooded hidalgo, whose authority his wife or daughter thus 
evades or defies. The gipsy possesses the virtues as well as the 
vices of a bold and unconventional character. Bound together by 
indissoluble ties of loyalty and affection for a common cause, esprit 
de corps is a marked characteristic of the tribes. They ‘ake freely 
what is not their own, and ezve liberally of what they appropriate. 
Their women are noted for. purity of life—the morality of the 
Gitana being proverbial. Their curious language is rich in figura- 
tive allusions inspired by the free life of forest and mountain, and 
their charms, talismans and amulets are evident survivals of the 
symbols belonging to a forgotten creed, buried too deeply in the dust 
of ages to be capable of excavation or resurrection. With an origin 
shrouded in mystery, and an individuality essentially unchanged by 
the influences of the world through which they have wandered, the 
gipsies in the land of their adoption retain all the romance of that 
Nomadic life which has stamped an ineffaceable impression upon 
the Romany race. Forest and mountain, city and plain have in their 
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turn contributed their experiences to a personality free and unfettered 
as the winds of heaven, but combining the liberty of the savage 
with the subtlety of the oriental, and the keen intelligence of that 
western world which has proved powerless to destroy or absorb the 
liberty-loving children of nature. The innate restlessness of a vagrant 
race, and the varied influences of a history marked by unexampled 
vicissitudes, failed to change an individuality too clearly chiselled to 
be worn away by that friction of time and circumstance which re- 
duces ordinary civilization to a dead level of uniformity. 

Through centuries of persecution the gipsy hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him. The prejudices then created 
still exist, and the vagabond tribe incapable of falsity to a fixed 
ideal, or of incorporating itself with an alien race, regards the 
civilised world as its lawful prey. Andalusia was alike the Earthly 
Paradise of the Gipsy and the Moor, but though the African invaders 
fled from the land of their adoption after eight hundred years of 
supremacy, the gipsy cradled in the lap of nature, and constitu- 
tionally indifferent to the honours and glories of that artificial existence 
in which he never sought to bear a part, still inhabits the rocky 
eyrie above beautiful Granada, the oft-contested prize of Moor and 
Christian in the stormy days of medizeval Spain. Ballads handed 
down from Moorish times indicate the severity meted out to the 
gipsies by the turbaned hosts which swept like a swarm of locusts over 
the southern provinces of the peninsula, and a weird song chanted by 
one of the Romany maidens is thus translated. 

‘On the mountain summit as I stand: 
With a crown of red gold in my hand, 
Savage Moors come rushing o'er the lea ; 
Oh, now from their fury shall I flee ! 
Hasten, hasten, lo! their cymars bright, 
In the distance flash like beams of light.” 

The traditional songs breathe the spirit of a harassed and per- 
secuted but indomitable race, and relate countless stories of rapid 
flight, subtle evasion, and stealthy acts of retaliation by a tribe de- 
barred from open vengeance on a powerful foe. A favourite ballad 
of the gipsy muleteers runs as follows :— 

‘“ Worn and weary my good steed, 
As I gallop, hurried, worried : 
Onward, onward, haste my beauty, 
With the white star on thy forehead. 
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Onward, onward, from the Spaniards, 
Sharp and clear their rifles.crack ; 
Swiftly bear me through the valley, 
Ere the band can eross our track.” 


The widespread belief in those occult powers attributed to the 
gipsies has frequently proved a powerful weapon in hands forced by 
the exigencies of an insecure position to seize every opportunity of 
strengthening that spiritual influence which in the middle ages was an 
all-important factor in the affairs of life. In the cities of Andalusia 
a stag’s horn tipped with silver is still hung rcurd the children’s 
necks with a cord made of the hair from the tail of .a black mare, as 
a safeguard from the effects of the “ Evil Eye.” Should this fatal 
glance, called by the Gitana guerelar nasula (making sick) be cast on 
a child protected by this popular amulet, it is imagined that the horn 
receives and absorbs the evil influence, which causes it to snap asunder 
immediately. The silversmith shops of Seville and Granada contain 
numerous specimens of these magic horns, many of them richly chased 
and gilt, prove that the demand for the curious charm is not restricted 
to the lower orders. Superstition dies hard in Spain, isolated by her 
boundaries of mountain and sea from that interchange of thought and 
idea with the outside world, which gradually breaks down the barriers 
of prejudice and widens the mental outlook, narrowed by centuries of 
self-absorpticn. 

From the Sacro Monte we gaze on the green Huerta, a luxuriant 
plain fed by the romantic Darro and the snow-born Xenil, diverted by 
Moorish skill into a thousand streams, which skill makes the moun- 
tain kingdom of Granada, like Canaan of old, a /and of fountains and 
gardens. Crops of indigo and sugar-cane, orchards of silvery olive- 
trees, fruitful vineyards and fragrant orange groves, make a green 
girdle round the rocky outposts of the stern Sierra. The golden 
glow of a burning sunset suffuses the sky and bathes the gipsy quarter 
in a sea of radiance; Ave Maria peals from the belfries of the city, 
which holds such an inexhaustible store of deathless memories, but 
we look back far beyord the shifting and gorgeous panorama of the 
Middle Ages, filled with tre pageantry of court and camp, joust and 
tournament, martial music and clash of-arms. The glowing tints of 
autumn frequently blot out the memory of the budding spring, and 
the dim legends of antiquity respecting the nomadic life and con- 
tinuous progress of the gipsy hordes, throw but a wavering gleam on 
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their uncertain footsteps, as they emerge from the twilight borderland 
of myth and fable into the full sunshine of authentic history. The 
mantle of the past falls upon the pilgrim band in a web of complex 
texture and many colours, but the blended hues are vague and dim, 
and the heavy folds hide more than they reveal. 

The researches of savants result in speculations rather than facts 
regarding the true origin of the wandering Ishmael, who forsook the 
eastern tents in the twilight preceding the dawn of history, impelled 
hy an irresistible power to set forth on the mysterious .westward © 
march by which he fulfilled his inexplicable destiny. 





Che Saucy Privateers. 
By HALBORO DENHAM. 


Ir was in 1506 that Andrew Barton, son of a Fifeshire merchant, 
Sailed for the Indian Ocean, bearing letters of marque and reprisal 
granted by James the Fourth of Scotland, authorising him to obtain 
compensation by force from the commerce of the Portuguese for the 
seizure and plunder of one of the firm’s ships. So successful was he 
that on his return the king entiusted him with the task of clearing 
the Scottish seas of the Flemish pirates then infesting them, and the 
thoroughness with which he carried out this duty was proved by his 
sending a barrel of their heads to James. His activity, however, 
against the Portuguese aroused the anger of the London merchants, 
who found their Lisbon trade considerably crippled, and they induced 
Henry the Eighth to send a couple of armed vessels with the object of 
stopping his depredations. Barton was attacked when cruising off 
the Downs, and in the conflict was shot through the heart by an 
arrow. His ship, the Lion, was taken and became the second on the 
roll of the English navy, which so far consisted of one man-of-war, 
the Henri Grace a Dieu. The crew of the Lion were released and 
given money to enable them to return home, but any redress to the 
Scottish Crown Henry resolutely refused to make, writing in reply to 
the angry remonstrances of James that ‘‘the fate of pirates was 
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never an object of dispute among princes.” Barton’s death, how- 
ever, was never forgiven by his sovereign, who finally invaded 
England and was slain with the flower of his nobility on the fatal 
field of Flodden. 

It certainly seems at the first sight rather inconsistent that the naticn 
so ready to denounce and hunt down the gallant Barton as a pirate in 
one reign should not very long after, under Queen Elizabeth, engage 
in privateering on a wholesale scale. Much, however, had happened 
in the interval. Spain’s colonial empire had grown, her commerce 
had vastly increased, and her wealth and treasure in the Indies 
offered a tempting bait to adventurous men who knew that one suc- 
cessful cruise might make them rich for life. All the land of the 
new world, all its gold and silver, ai.d all its trade, were claimed by 
Spain as her own. If the seamen of other nations ventured in those 
parts they were treated as pirates when caught. But as for the 
English and Hollanders an even worse fate awaited them in the 
shape of living death in the mines, torture in the dungeons, or burning 
at the stake, for such victims were heretics, and the Holy Inquisition 
their fitting executioner. By such terrible methods Spain sought to 
guard her illgotten monopoly and treasure, but the only result was to 
fill the minds of Engl'shmen with a keen thirst for vengeance in ad- 
dition to their already strong desire to have some share in the wealth 
which popular rumour hardly exaggerated. And thus it came about 
that privateering grew and flourished exceedingly as a legitimate 
occupation, much encouraged by governments and largely followed 
by individuals until, within comparatively recent times, we discovered . 
its immorality, and renounced it in common with a good many other 
things in which our forefathers saw no harm. 

And so the world changes with the curious result that to-day the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the growth of whose empire has in no small 
degree been associated with the enterprise of the privateers, is among 
the first to discountenance the issuing of letters of marque, whilst 
Spain who, through three centuries, suffered enormous loss and injury 
at the hands of the “adventurers,” as they were called, now in the 
throes of a maritime war, refuses her assent to the declaration of 
Paris. Thirty odd years ago Abraham Lincoln and the Northerners 
put themselves right with civilised humanity by their proclamation 
abolishing slavery. At this juncture we again see the Americans 
enlisting the sympathies of the commercial world by refusing to 
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encourage the time honoured profession which Nelson declared to be 
one remove from piracy. There is, however, something besides 
mere cuteness in this. The nation which had so much reason to 
complain of the ruin and ravage wrought on her ocean commerce by 
the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers, could scarcely revive in 
her own cause the system condemned by the Declaration of Paris as 
an evil one. But here one possibility suggests itself strongly to the 
mind, namely, that in the event of our being involved in a struggle 
against a combination, our enemies, although already signatories of 
the Declaration, may repudiate it, finding the temptation to strike by 
means of privateers, at the greatest commercial and colonial empire 
in the world, too powerful to resist. 

Of course in the infancy of the Royal Navy our sovereigns were 
glad to accept the services of public spirited “ gentlemen adventurers” 
who, with a keen eye to prize-money and treasure, came forward with 
the offer of ships, the equipment and fitting out of which did not cost 
the crowna penny, and yet brought handsome sums to the Exchequer. 
The expeditions of Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, and the rest of the 
Elizabethan sea rovers, were more or less privateering ventures, con- 
sidered indeed by his most Catholic Majesty as out-and-out piracy. 
Of these Devonshire worthies Drake was, at all events in the opinion 
of the Dons, the greatest. From King Philip downwards they: al 
nad a most wholesome respect for E] Draco, as they called him, and 
the correspondence of the Spanish government of his time teems with 
mention of the dreaded corsair. When we read that some of his 
marvellous exploits proved such successful business that the subscri- 
bers received their money back forty fold, we can scarcely wonder 
that good Queen Bess not only thought the hero worthy of knight- 
hood, but sagaciously made up her mind that his game was one she 
might well have a royal hand in. There is extant a letter written to 
the governor of New Spain by one Don Francisco de Carate, who was 
for some time at once a prisoner and guest on board Drake’s ship. 
It gives an interesting description of ‘‘the English general,” who is 
Stated to be ‘‘ about thirty-five and of small size, with reddish beard. 
He is the greatest of seamen, and his ship sails well. He dines and 
sups off gold and silver dishes, being entertained the while by the 
music of violins.” Such is the Don’s picture of the prince of privateer 
captains, the man who “singed the King of Spain’s beard,” who 
helped to beat the Armada, and was the first Englishman to circum- 
navigate the globe. 
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King Philip would hardly have rejoiced so much over the news of 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, had he known what an epoch.of 
vengeance and retribution was begun by Drake when, with those two 
insignificant little vessels, the ‘ Pasha,” and the “Lion,” and just 
seventy-three men and boys to man them he put forth from 
Plymouth in the year 1572, and sailed for Nombre de Dios. It was, 
as he justly called it, “the treasure-house of the world,” for there was 
hoarded up the gold and silver of Peru and Mexico, until the galleons 
came to convey the wealth to Cadiz. In this eventful expedition, 
Drake was wounded, and two of his stalwart brothers killed, but from 
the summit of a hill on the Darien Isthmus, he gazed for the first time 
on the Pacific, and he and his followers afterwards returned to England 
rich men. It was truly a notable home-coming, and we can readily 
understand the excitement which stirred up the good folk of Plymouth, 
when one Sunday morning the news ran like wildfire through the town 
emptying the churches, and sending everybody down to the quay to 
welcome the hero who had dared and done so much. 

His subsequent voyage in the “‘Golden Hind,” was still more memor- 
able, for after ravaging the coasts and commerce of Spanish America, 
he boldly crossed the Pacific, and rounding the Cape of Good Hope 
safely, accomplished the circumnavigation of the globe. This, as a 
feat of navigation, was sufficient to make him for ever famous, but the 
business results of the venture were not less splendid, for the “Golden 
Hind” brought back booty amounting to a million and a half sterling. 
Elizabeth visited the ship at Deptford, and there and then knighted 
her captain. 

For nearly a century afterwards the “Golden Hind” lay berthed 
where a great Queen had delighted to honour her hero; and when at 
last broken up, some of the soundest of the timber was used for 
making a chair, whtch can now be seen at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

The seventeenth century produced some remarkable men of this 
type, the most daring and renowned of whom was perhaps Sir Henry 
Morgan. Kidnapped when a boy, at Bristol, he was sold into servitude 
in the West Indies, where he joined the buccaneers, and eventually 
became the terror of the Spanish Main.» His storming and sacking of 
Porto Bello and Panama caused the Queen Regent at Madrid to 
offer a heavy reward for his capture dead or alive, but he escaped 
the vengeance of the Spaniards to die, Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica 
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after having received the honour of knighthood from Charles the 
Second. Some of the deeds were appalling in their devilry, but he 
and his fellows, of whom Esquemeling, the historian of the “ aven- 
turiers ’”’ was one, could hardly be termed pirates so long as Spain 
refused to recognise our right to Jamaica. There was in truth “no 
peace beyond the Line,” until the recognition came, in 1671, an event 
which was not altogether an unmixed blessing, for many of the buc- 
caneers then became avowed pirates and boldly hoisted the “ Jolly 
Roger.” piel 

At a later period the famous Captain Kidd, who had distinguished 
himself in command of a privateer under William the Third, was sent 
with a special commission under the Great Seal to put down piracy in 
the Indian Ocean. The governor of Massachusetts and several of the: 
leading men in London, including the Lord Chancellor subscribed 
to the expenses of the expedition and the ship was appropriately 
called the “Adventure.” But by and by rumours got about that Kidd 
had turned freebooter himself. On hearing of this report at a West 
Indian island, he bought a small sloop and at once sailed to Boston, 
Massachusetts, to face the music. The governor arrested him and 
sent him to England a prisoner, as Morgan had once been sent and on 
a similar charge. Kidd, however, did not meet with Morgan’s good 
fortune. He received a most unfair trial, and it seems on sifting the 
whole case that his death at Execution Dock was a judicial murder. 

France, notably under Louis the Fourteenth, has produced some 
splendid sea-rovers, Jean Bart and Duguay Trouin, proviny in their 
particular line as great as any of the corsairs we sent forth in their 
day. Both these heroes, in an age when rank in the army or navy 
was the exclusive privilege of the aristocracy, won their commissions 
in the king’s navy by dint of hard knocks with the English, and right 
well did they deserve Louis’ grateful appreciation. Of many amusing 
stories about Bart, one of the best is that which relates how he was 
entrusted by the king with the duty of conveying the Prince of Conti 
to Denmark. On the voyage they were attacked by an English 
squadron, which the gallant old Dunkirk sea dog beat off. The 
Prince congratulated Bart on the fact that they had escaped captivity 
—whereupon the latter said, ‘‘Oh! there was never any fear on that 
score. My son was ready down by the powder magazine, sir.” After 
this it is scarcely surprising to hear that the prince did not breathe 
freely until he once more set foot on serra firma. 
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Duguay Trouin was never so happy as when trying conclusions with 
John Bull. 

Nor were the plucky Hollanders backward in the matter of privateer- 
ing, as witness the career of the brave De Ruyter, to quote only one 
example. Born at Flushing in 1607, he went to sea when only eleven 
and speedily rose to be captain of a privateer. After a pretty stirring 
career against Algerines and Dons, he took to the more peaceful and, 
as it proved, more paying business of trading hetween Ireland and 
Holland. On one of his trips, however, he had a very narrow escape. 
De Ruyter was bringing home a cargo, which sounds very like 
taking coals to Newcastle, for it consisted of butter. Being hard 
pressed by Dunkirk privateers, he resorted to a comical but successful 
stratagem ; greasing the woodwork and rigging of his craft so elabo- 
rately with butter, that the Frenchmen were effectually foiled in their 
attempts to board, and the Hollanders got away in as slippery a 
fashion as their native eels. He had already retired from a sea- 
faring life to settle down comfortably on his means, when our first war 
with the Dutch again summoned him to activity ; and he ended his 
adventurous career, like his fellow-countryman, the heroic Van Tromp, 
by:a glorious death in battle. 

The wild life of enterprise and excitement which privateering 
involved, made such a career almost irresistibly tempting to reckless. 
spirits whether in France or England. The hope of rich booty was 
a yet stronger attraction, and that the traditions of hidden treasure 
which abound along the American coasts and in the West Indies are 
not altogether empty fairy tales is proved by what has actually hap- 
pened. Drake on one single occasion captured one hundred and 
seventy mules, each carrying three hundred pounds of silver, a prize 
which he seems to have looked upon as a bagatelle, for he left it. 
behind! Morgan won quite enough to enable him to bribe the govern- 
ment, (including, there is very little doubt, the Merry Monarch himself). 
and die a wealthy and respected man. The cargo of one of Captain 
Kidd’s prizes, the “ Queda Merchant,”’ taken from the French, was 
believed by the authorities to be worth £70,000, but he successfully 
hid the treasure, and the mystery as to its whereabouts, and that of 
his other alleged piratical hauls remains-unsolved to the present day.. 
After his execution the government gave all his property they could 
lay hands on, tothe amount of £6,000, to the Greenwich Hospital. 

It is hardly possible in discussing this subject at any length to avoid 
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mention of William Dampier, who was an admirable chronicler of 
the thrilling experiences he and his associates went through, and an 
almost unequalled writer on natural phenomena. " As a leader he 
‘was a complete failure, which is hardly to be wondered at considering 
that his favourite way of keeping up discipline was to overwhelm his 
‘subordinate officers with torrents of blasphemy. Dampier was quite 
as often a pirate as a privateersman, and his whole career gives one 
the idea that if Kidd deserved hanging then Dampier ought to have 
kept him company. But still, we cannot help feeling indebted to him 
for his writing, and are contented to learn that he narrowly escaped 
being consigned to the ship’s cooking pot in the extremities of one 
adventurous Pacific voyage. ‘‘Ah! Dampier, you would have made 
‘them but a poor meal!” was the burly skipper’s grim after com- 
ment to his lean and half-starved follower. And yet more grateful 
‘do we feel to him for having helped to rescue Alexander Selkirk 
from his lonely exile on Juan Fernandez. On that account alone 
every schoolboy should surely entertain a kindly sentiment towards 
Dampier, who thus indirectly contributed to the creation of that im- 
mortal work ‘Robinson Crusoe.” He was then on what proved his 
‘best privateering voyage as pilot under Captain Woodes Rogers. 
They returned to the Thames in 1711 with ample prize money, Dam- 
pier’s share of which would have been sufficient to secure him a: 
competency for the rest of his life. The rollicking restless rover, 
however, died soon after, leaving by his will, now to be seen in 
Somerset House, the bulk of his property to a cousin, and the rest to 
his brother. 

But the intelligent schoolboy who may read this article, would be 
disposed to quarrel with us if no more than a bare mention of Selkirk’s 
name were made, and in truth Defoe’s hero deserves a note or two, for 
he was every inch a privateersman, with such a strong tincture of Scotch 
Calvinism in his nature, as to make us sure, even did we not know as 
much of the man’s life as we do, that he must have walked and talked 
with Defoe, in the days when literary men were first beginning to 
haunt the coffee houses of Fleet Street. For does not everyone 
remember how Robinson Crusoe so often laments his past misdeeds, 
and repeatedly, after emerging from the perils of shipwreck, hunger, 
illness, or the attacks from cannibals, promises repentence, poor fellow ? 
Yes, we can all recall these religious soliloquies which somewhat bored 
us in our youth, but which are strangely in keeping with Dick Steele’s 
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portrait, which describes him as “a man of good sense, with a strong 
and serious expression.” 

Alexander Selkirk was born in 1676, at Largo in Fifeshire, and was 
the son of a shoemaker. Strangely enough, his mother, of all people 
in the world, was constantly encouraging her boy to go to sea; and 
when, one day, the elders of the local kirk cited the youngster to appear 
before the congregation, to answer for some youthful indiscretion, the 
good woman was probably not surprised to find that the scapegrace lad 
had followed her advice. He did not turn up again at Largo until 1701, 
and was not long in getting once more into trouble with the kirk, this 
time being sternly reproved before the congregation for having 
quarrelled with his brothers. Two years later he joined a privateer- 
ing expedition to the South Seas, as sailing master of the Cinque 
Ports: but when off Juan Fernandez, he was, in consequence of a 
disagreement with his captain, put ashore, along with his effects. 
He soon repented of his choice, but as there was no help for it, he 
set about making himself as comfortable as his surroundings permitted 
his great dread being the danger of discovery by the Spaniards. 
He built a couple of huts, made Knives out of barrel hoops, caught or 
killed wild goats, with which the island abounded, and, in short, existed 
pretty much after the fashion described by Defoe. In 1709, he was 
rescued, and became mate during a privateering cruise, which 
resulted in his finding himself, on safely reaching London in possession 
of eight hundred pounds as his share of prize-money. We know 
little of his after life, beyond the fact that having lived for some time 
as a hermit in a cave in his father’s garden at Largo, he eloped with . 
a pretty girl, much to the scandal of the townsfolk, and by and by, 
died in London, having, like his contemporary, sufficient worldly means 
to leave a substantial little will. 

Frorn time to time our seas have been scoured and our coasts ravaged 
by corsairs, French, Dutch, or Algerine, but perhaps no individual free- 
booter ever impressed John Bull with such a sense of alarm and 
insecurity, by the audacity and skill of his exploits, as did that daring 
American privateer captain of the last century, Paul Jones. Asa 
matter of fact, he was born on the Scottish shore of the Solway, but 
being in Virginia at the outbreak of the War of Independence, he 
gave the benefit of his seafaring knowledge to the cause of our revolted 
kinsmen. 

Among his most noteworthy feats was the capture of Whitehaven, 


4* 
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followed by the taking of H.MLS. “ Drake,” at the end of a hard- 
fought contest off the Irish coast. H.M.S. “ Serapis ” was the next of 
King George’s ships to succumb to the saucy Bonhomme Richard and 
her gallant captain and crew; but this success was only achieved by 
boarding after a desperate encounter of four hours duration. 

In the old volumes of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” or “ The Annual 
Register,” may be found many graphic accounts of episodes, wherein 
privateers of various nationalities played stirring parts. Here are 
a few extracts from the gazettes of the final stages of the Great 
War. 

Thus, in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1812, we learn how 
Lieutenant Turner, with the boats of H.M.S. “ Rota,” captured the 
* Espadon,” French privateer of St. Malo, several men being killed 
and wounded on either side. Then follows the news that “ Le Petit 
Charles,” another St. Malo hornet, has been taken off Start Point. 
Next comes the announcement that the “ Hind,” cutter, had made a 
prize in the Channel of the lugger, “Incomparable,” 120 tons, 14 
guns, and 53 men, also hailing from St. Malo, and worse still with an 
English brig in tow. Mr. Bowden, master of the “Hind,” gave 
‘* Mounseer ”’ three broadsides, and then secured both lugger and brig, 
but only for the moment, as a gale springing up, the prizes disappeared, 
both, as he supposed, foundering with those on board. 

The capture of another St. Malo privateer, the “ Ville de Caen,” 
lugger, has some interest in connection with our naval history. This 
vessel commanded by Monsieur Croquet, was just three days out from 
her port, and in full chase of a couple of our West Indiainen, when 
she was encountered by a British cutter, the “Sealark.” A severe 
engagement ensued, the lugger being only finally captured by board- 
ing. Half of her gallant crew were killed or wounded, and poor 
Monsieur Croquet never beheld his beloved Breton shores again, for 
he was among the slain. The “Ville de Caen” was converted into 
an English war vessel, under the name of her brave little captor, the 
 Sealark.” That name still survives on the roll of our navy ; and the 
Story of this dashing little fight in the Channel was recalled, when for 
some days the “ Sealark,” training brig, was lost to ken on the eve of 
the Jubilee Review at Spithead, last year. There was, perhaps, after 
all, something appropriate about the tardy arrival of the old brig, for 
when she was at last sighted, coming up under an acre of snow-white 
canvas to keep tryst, she gave a picturesque object lesson on the 
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changes in naval construction, which have come about during an 
eventful century, 

Practically our last experience of the system was in 1815, and a 
single event of that year will serve to show how here or there, despite 
our ocean supremacy, a well-handled privateer could work such 
mischief that naval commanders were apt to run great risks in order 
to check it. The American privateer, General Armstrong, having 
been blockaded at Fayal by three English ships of war, was attacked, 
although in a neutral harbour, by nine armed boats carrying two 
hundred men, The British succeeded in burning the Yankee cruiser, 
but the affair was so murderous that one hundred and thirty-five of 
our men were killed or wounded ! 


According to ‘‘ The Annual Register,” such dangerous enterprises 
were looked upon as excellent practice and a desirable method of 
keeping up the spirit and courage of our seamen. And who shall say 
now, knowing what our grandsires planned and achieved, that this 
notion of theirs was very far wrong ? 

In modern times the most renowned of all privateers was the 
“ Alabama,” and the extent of her devastations on American com- 


merce may be judged by the fact that Captain Semmes, when he 
steamed into his last harbour at Cherbourg, had over seventy ships’ 
chronometers in his saloon as trophies from vessels he had sunk or 
burned. Before sallying forth from that port to fight his duel with the 
“ Kearsage,” he deposited all these, together with the specie and bills 
of ransom, with a Confederate agent in that town. It was on Sunday, 
June 20, in 64, that Mr. John Lancaster learned, on arriving at Cher- 
bourg from Caen, that the fight was about to come off, and he at 
once made up his mind to take his wife and family in his yacht, the 
“ Deerhound,” and see the fun. The contending vessels were each of 
above 1,000 tons, but whereas the “Kearsage was armed with ten 
11-inch guns, the “Alabama” had only a couple of heavy rifled 
cannon and six 32-pounders. The battle, according to the “ Deer- 
hound” log, began soon after 11 a.m., each ship making seven 
complete circles, and most of the fighting being done at about a 
quarter of a mile range. By 12.30, the “ Alabama” was sinking, 
her parting shot being fired just as she was settling down, with her 
Confederate colours defiantly flying, Semmes and some two score of 
his officers and men were picked up by the “ Deerhound,” and con- 
veyed to England, The dead and wounded went down in the doomed 
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vessel, along with their heroic Welsh surgeon, Llewellyn, who stuck 
- to his post to the last. Most of the rest became prisoners of war. 
Such was the valiant end of the famous commerce destroyer, whose 
exploits the most adventurous of Spanish cruisers could hardly hope to 
emulate, albeit the opportunity is perhaps greater, and the prospect of 
plunder from the American mercantile marine much more likely, than 
in the days when Captain Semmes played such havoc with it. 





My Chef D’Ocuvre. 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 


By CHRISTIE DUTTON. 


Author of “*A Drawn Game,” “ Parson’s Duty,” 
‘‘LovE oR JUSTICE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


My opportunity had come at last. 

I felt it in every fibre of my nerves, in every pulse in my body, in 
every beat of my heart, in the pressure of the crisp, blotted note, 
lying crumpled in my hand. I drew myself up before my glass. 
What a fine-looking fellow I was! Tall, broad-shouldered, power- 
fully built, my clean-shaven face had no disfigurement, my eyes 
flashed with the zeal and sharpness of aptitude. What a loss to 
Scotland! Yard! These last three years had been a dreary mono- 
tonous existence. A single-handed country police-officer at an 
unimportant rustic hamlet, with little work and less pay, I, 
with my superior education, my unusual talents, my——, but there, 
the truly great are humble. 

Suffice it to say, my one ambition in life was to obtain a post in 
' the London detective force. Till the time I am speaking of, not a 
single chance of distinguishing myself had occurred, not an oppor- 
tunity for display ; but now—as I said before, it had come at last. 
There had been a burglary at the Manor House, the booty carried 
off had been appalling. I, John Richards, was to be the sole 
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investigator of the affair, the entire business had been entrusted to 
my power, 

The Squire was wintering with his daughters in Algiers; my 
note was from the butler, grand in significance, if not in words. 


‘Dear Sir,—Kindly step up h’immedyet. Thieves was here 


h’over night. Have scouted with h’evry bit of silver and jew’lry.”” 
SAMUEL GREENE. 


Time was important. I clothed myself in official uniform and 
hastened to obey the summons. 

Few servants remained at the Manor; they met me in the hall. 
All were supposed to be trustworthy, nevertheless my eyes, with a. 
sharp glance, took each one in as I encountered them. 

The housekeeper was beyond suspicion. I saw that at once, as 
the ponderous old lady precipitated her substantial weight into my 
arms; her cap was awry, her grey hair dishevelled, strands. 
hung in irregular, scanty tassels over her eyes, those eyes were 
pink, her cheeks swollen with weeping. 

‘“‘ Mr. Richards, sir, do find ’em,” she cried hysterically, “‘ they’ve- 
took the plate, they’ve got into two safes, the jew’lry h’and—— 
h’and, ah——” 

‘“‘ There, that will do.” I pushed her quietly back. ‘I'll enquire 
into everything and do my utmost.” 

Mrs. Jibson swayed somewhat as I put her on one side; a house- 
maid and a kitchen maid had been whispering in the background, 
they paused and giggled. I frowned severely, and they coloured at 
my silent rebuke. I turned away, they were silly, foolish girls, 
unworthy of consideration ; I would interview the butler. 

Samuel Greene had only just appeared. He was as unlike that 
proverbially pompous menial as it is possible to conceive. 

Tall, lean, he had long, loose limbs, which he carried along with 
a shamefaced air, his sandy hair was scant, his closely-cropped 
whiskers showed his sallow skin beneath them, his large white eye- 
‘lids drooped over prominent faded blue eyes. These he raised to me: 
with a deprecatory air; they were not shifty certainly, but they 
repulsed me as much as did the other, features of this uncommon 
looking man; they had a slight but decided cross in them. Was it 
my fancy that his upper lip twitched uneasily, as he waited for me 
to address him ? : 
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‘‘ Bad job this, Greene.” 

‘‘ Bad job, sir,” his eyes fell, he shook his head dolefully. 

‘¢ All the silver in the pantry gone ?” 

“Yes, sir, clean sweep, sir; some electro’s left, and one large 
silver tray.” 

‘“‘ And two safes emptied ? ”” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘“* Were they in the pantry?” 

‘‘ No, sir, in the store-room, or what we call the ‘ strong room,’ 
next door.” 

“ Anything else?” 

‘‘ No, sir, leastways, yes sir, some goblets went from the dining- 
room sideboard. The clock was moved, but not taken, too heavy, 
sir, I guess.” 

“That is all?” I spoke peremptorily ; I did not require this 
fellow’s opinion on the matter. ‘I will see the pantry first.” It 
was a long narrow room. The door stood open, the place was in 
confusion. Baize drawers lay empty on the floor, cupboard doors 
were open, a step ladder stood before the largest and highest of 
them, of which the shelves were not all empty, one door lay unhinged 
on the floor, and here among the débris of furniture, morocco cases 
and silver paper, articles of plate were scattered. 

‘“‘ This is exactly as you found it ? ” 

“‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“You did right to keep it so. At what time did you enter?” 

‘“‘ Seven this morning, sir.” Samuel’s answer came swiftly and 
quietly, he rested against a dresser, his cross eyes fixed on distant 
angles of the room. 

The window was of frosted glass, it was high in the wall, a 
wooden table stood below it. 

‘¢ The window was closed like that, and bolted?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘And the door?” I strode up to it. The lock turned easily. 
‘This has not been picked.” I darted a quick glance at Samuel, 
apparently he was unaware of it. 

‘* No, sir.” 

“Was this open when you came to it this morning ? ” 

‘“¢ No, sir, closed and latched, but not locked.” 

“ Do you keep the place locked up ?” 
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“¢ Yes, sir.” 

“ Was it locked last night ? ’ 

“‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘You can swear to it?” 

“Certain, sir. Sure enough I went to bed at eleven——’ 

“ After locking the door ?” 

“« Yes, sir.” 

‘“* And the key?” 

‘‘T keeps it, sir.” 

“In the lock?” 

Greene raised his eyes quickly, his flabby cheeks relaxed into a 
grin, his limpid eyes flashed, and not with pleasure, 

“I’m not quite that much fool, sir, I takes it to my room with my 
‘other keys.” 

‘“‘ And there?” 

‘“‘ They hang on a nail beside my bed.” 

‘Good. The store-room is kept locked also?” 

“Yes, sir, that key hangs on the same bunch in my room.” 

“‘ And it was found unlocked -in the same mysterious manner ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir.” 

«‘ When were you last in that room?” 

‘“‘T never meddle with them things, sir.” Greene’s tones were 
‘somewhat indignant. ‘Only the two safes are kept there, and the 
tennis, croquet and harchery games. The young ladies was last in 
there, they locked it, and gave me the key afore they left, a 
month ago.” ’ 

‘Do you know what the safes contained ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I keeps the lists, if they requires anything, they 
sends to me. One contained the jew’lry, the other the family 
plate.” 

“You shall hand me over these lists. Was there much jewelry 
there?” 

‘‘ All the most precious, sir.” 

‘‘ Are the safes difficult to get into?” 

“Not to them as understands ’em, sir.” Greene’s tones were 
extremely acrid. ‘‘You’d best come and see yourself.” This latter 
room was in fairorder. The safes alone had been disturbed, the locks 
had been picked, the doors were open. 

‘** Holloa,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you found this window smashed ?” 
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“Yes, sir, it would be a narrowish squeeze to get through those 
‘ sharp edges, and the bars, still a smallish man could do it.” 
It was a ragged oblong aperture, only one pane in length: the 
window was frosted and barred horizontally inside, as nursery and 
pantry windows are. I took out my rule and measured it. “I 
should doubt it,’ I replied. ‘The front and back door were secure 
you say, is there any other door by which the thief could enter ? ” 
Greene hesitated and rubbed his ear. 
‘Is there no door leading in from the garden? ”’ 
‘Not of haccess to the road——”’ 
‘“‘ That has nothing to do with it. Come, let me look round the 
place.” I had not gone a dozen yards down the passage towards. 
the hall when I espied what I anticipated. In a small recess, 
almost unobservable in the gloomy light of the long corridor, was a 
painted door. It was slightly built, the upper part was of frosted 
glass. 
‘‘That leads from the garden.” I spoke positively, pointing 
towards it. 
“Not from the lawn proper, sir, only from the American garden. 
You have to go through the yard and past the hack of the house to 
reach even that. It ain’t likely if nobody knew——” 
‘¢ Have you examined it ?” I interrupted sharply. 
‘I’ve examined the garden door proper, leading on the lawn, 
‘there wasn’t nothing nothing amiss——” I had reached the little 
entrance in question. 
‘Is this kept locked? ” ignoring his garrulity. 
‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 
It did not look as if it had been tampered with. I shook it, it was. 
firm; I tried the key, it would not turn. Stooping down, I 
investigated it. 
‘This lock has been picked, the door is wedged.” I shook it 
again, with a slight pull the door came open ; a thick wedge of papér 
fell on the floor. I was looking on the outside of the door, the 
paint was scraped in one place, there was the unmistakable impress. 
‘of a jemmy, suddenly, a half-smothered cry from Greene attracted 
“my attention. His eyes was fixed on the roll of paper on the 
floor, he was springing towards it. With a swift movement, I 
stooped, flashed my arm out, and had it in my grasp. 

*¢ What is it?” I said, “do you know it?” One second he 
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approached as if to seize it from me, the next moment he drew 
back. It was an old envelope of good stiff paper, some thick sheets 
lay beside it. ‘Sam Greene’ it was directed. I drew the contents 
out, it was a whole sheet of foolscap; evidently it had been wrapped 
round something. Scrawled across in unlettered caligraphy were 
the words, 

* Dearest Sam with Lu’s love. In memory of our engagement.’ 

“This is yours, how came it here?” I eyed my companion 
narrowly. He did not attempt to contradict my assertion. His 
face before had been the tint of the exterior of a lemon, now it 
was the hue of the interior, his prominent eyes started forward till 
the whites became visible all round, his lips were trembling, his 
long and sinewy hands clasped and unclasped each other nervously 
An exclamation nearly escaped me. I noted each finger tip was 
flat and shapeless. Still he was silent. 

‘*Come, man, what do you know about it?” He was looking at 
the paper, slowly the expression on his face changed, a flush crept 
over it, his brow furrowed, ‘‘God knows, sir, I canna’ tell. That 
door was locked last evening. That there paper what Lu gave 
‘me yesterday I put it afore the open pantry window; when I came 
in at teatime I missed it, it must have blown outside; they’ve 
found it and made use of it. God knows, sir, I never laid a hand 
to their vile doings, I’d have given my life to save this, and now—— 
now you seems to think——” His voice broke, he raised his eyes 
to mine, they were full of tears! I pocketed the paper with a 
smile. 

‘“‘ Now, Greene,” I said, ‘you can retire, I wish to make further 
investigations,” The paper, I found, was fresh and uncrumpled one 
end, that end I remembered, nearest to me as I forced the door, the 
Opposite end was crumpled, torn, and worn. It had been wedged 
from the inside. 

I examined the yard, it was paved, there had been a recent fall of 
rain. No footmarks were visible. On the white sill of the pantry 
window outside there was a smear of blood, also a scrape of an 
instrument, probably the jemmy again. I called the gardener’s boy 
to me. He was thin and small, and with careful manipulation he 
-wriggled himself through the broken window, and between the 
bars inside. In the interior of the store-room I found little to 
assist me. In the dining-room there were no traces of any kind 
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except the fact that the clock stood on the table, the sideboard 
had been dismantled of its silver appointments, the heavy’ cruet 
stand alone remained. I retraced my steps to the pantry. The 
articles strewn on the floor were all electro-plate, with the 
exception of the silver tray. This was unusually handsome, 
but it had, I gathered, been found too cumbersome. I cleared 
away the paper, replaced the drawers, climbed up and investigated 
the shelves. The things left there were electro also; this was the 
work of no ignorant, impecunious tramp. There was some gritty 
dust on the floor, 1 gathered it in my palm, it was soil. I knelt 
down and placed my eye on a line with the oilcloth. In two places 
I saw dim, whitish smears on the smooth, beeswaxed surface. I 
moved further towards the window, here was a little dry clod of mud. 
Again I bent my head, this time I saw clearly the mark of a broad 
flat foot, very slight and faint it was, but a trace for all that. I 
found a pair of felt slippers stuffed below the filter; they must be 
Greene’s; I took one, right or left, it mattered not, the curves were 
too indistinct for that, the length was what I wanted, it corresponded 
exactly. I got upon the table, below the window; there were 
several traces of dust and dirt; after a careful search I was rewarded. 
Printed among them in dry, crusted mud were two distinct im- 
pressions, the broad toe part of two feet, and the boots were nailed. 
I glanced up; as I noticed before, the window was bolted, the 
bolts were new and strong. 

‘“‘ Please, sir,” a voice behind suddenly startled me, ‘“‘ may I come 
in and get some water, sir?” It was one of the maids—the rosy- 
cheeked, good-looking one. 

“Come in!" I smiled. “You’re Lu, Mr. Greene’s——? ” 

She tossed her head. I noticed she had bright eyes, and that 
they flashed, her nose had a saucy little tip to it. 

‘**Deed I’m not !’”’ she answered, heartily. ‘I’m only Rose, the 
kitchen maid, far below Mr. Greene’s consideration.” 

“‘ Well, Miss Rose, if that’s so, Greene’s a fool in my estimation.” 
I gave her a sly glance and laughed. 

She tossed her head again, and blushed coquettishly. ‘ Fool or 
no fool now, he’d have felt himself pretty foolish if he’d a’ asked me, 
and got a big ‘no thank you’ for his pains. I like a partner with 
good looks, if he don’t.” 

‘* Come, come ; looks are not everything,” I said. ‘‘ He’s a good, 
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steady fellow, and he has good wages; I'll warrant he’s been here 
some years?” 

**Oh, years. They’ve been engaged for ages.” 

‘‘ He was footman here before ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, I believe so. He’s a regular pet of the master’s; I 
wouldn’t a’ had ’im.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

* Why, ’is looks. But then the colonel took ’im for charity-——’ 

‘** To redeem his character?” 

‘Oh, something like that ; but I don’t know.” 

‘“‘ My dear,” I said, ‘‘ the best men often are the plainest.”’ 

‘Oh!’ She showed a row of even teeth, and tilted her nose 
again. ‘ He’s a regular saint—Methody Greene I calls him.” 

I was thinking deeply ; my eyes wandered from Rose to the open 
door. On the opposite side of the narrow passage was another door. 

* What room is that?” I asked, suddenly. ‘ Nothing taken from 
there?” 

“Rather not!” she laughed again as she filled her water bottle. 
“‘ That’s Greene’s bedroom ; nothing precious there ! ” 

‘‘ And he heard nothing last night ?” 

‘‘Not a sound; but there, dull fellows sleep like logs. Good 
morning, sir!” 

‘Good morning to you, miss,” I said; “I wish this room kept 
undisturbed. I'll carry the filter out for you.” 

“Tl help you, sir.” 

I thanked her prettily; it was my policy. At last she had tripped out 
of sight ; I placed a cover over the footprints, closed and locked the 
door, then stepping noiselessly across the passage, tapped at the 
entrance to Greene’s sanctum. As 1 expected, no one answered; I 
entered. A large deal box stood in a corner of the room; I had not 
come for that purpose, but as I passed I tried the lid, it was unlocked, 
I troubled it no further; what I wanted I found beneath the wash- 
stand. A pile of boots and shoes in various conditions of attraction; 
not a nailed one was amongst them. Greene that day wore velvet 
slippers, 

I had left the door ajar; as I retraced my steps and opened it, a 
tall, slight figure, in a print dress, glided swiftly and silently away. 
Where had she sprung from? From under my very feet it seemed. 
Ere I could collect my ideas, she had swept with that same myste- 


» 
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rious motion round a neighbouring corner, and disappeared. I 
called, no response came, only, as I left the long flagged corridor, 
some inexplicable instinct made me turn. A woman’s head pro- 
truded between the folding doors at the opposite end of the passage. 
It was a long, pale face; the eyes were as black as jet, even from 
this distance I saw the fire in them; the lips were extended in a 
smile for all that—a malicious, demoniacal gleam of cunning. The 
whole expression of the face was unmistakable, it did not need the 
clenched fist that was withdrawn as I turned round, to strengthen 
it; it was full of bitter loathing, distrust and hatred; it belonged 
to Lu, the housemaid. 





CHAPTER II. 


**HaneG’emall!” It was not the first time that morning I had men- 
tally consigned people and things to the suspension bridge of Life. 
I was going to say death, it sounds better ; but hang rhetoric itself ! 
If death’s the thing suspended, why, ask those condemned, if it’s this, 


it’s bliss; if it’s this, they will most willingly agree to the sus- 
pension. 

My notes lay before me on the office table, a study of physiognomy 
was in my hand. I read it again, “ green eyes, vacillating, near 
together—untruthfulness. In conjunction with thin mouth, the upper 
lip of which hascontinually, and uneasily twitches, and when closed, 
has the lower jaw protruding, with angular chin, high forehead, flat 
and wrinkled—deceit, insincerity and cunning.” I smiled and glanced 
at my notes, then frowned. Had Greene been the thief? Why should 
he incriminate himself with the love letter? Why should he pick 
the lock of the garden door as a blind, and break the window also ? 
Each contradicted the other. What meant the blood outside on 
the sill, and the chisel mark? No pretender would have thought 
of those. His box was unlocked; where were the things, and the 
nailed boots? 

He had put the case into my hands, nay, he wanted to go further 
and telegraph to Scotland Yard. Where was his caution ? The keys 
of the storeroom had been with him, no other in the hall fitted those 
doors. On the other hand, there were such things as skeleton keys. 
A thief might have tried to heave the window, and found the patent 
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bolt inside too strong for him, hence the jemmy mark. But if he 
risked the noise of breaking glass, and made a hole big enough to 
creep out of, would he not have crept in by it also? 

That the picked lock of the garden door was jammed from the 
inside, indicated that its. purpose had not been for that of exit. Again, 
if those footmarks were his on the pantry shelf, what was he doing 
at the pantry window inside? He had his two exits all ready for - 
him. If Greene had printed them for a blind, why had he made 
them as if to step outside the window, when the window was not 
open? If they had been his own traces, why had he left the entire 
impress of them on the floor? I had proved the length of them, I 
had the pattern of the nail, my certainty of the tread had only been 
prevented by the accidental friction of the debris on the floor. 

Stay, Greene need not have been the thief, yet might not he 
have been accessory to the theft? Had he an accomplice? Yet 
why— The same difficulties encountered me once more. 

‘“¢ Hang it all!” I said again. 

‘‘ Should he telegraph or write particulars to Scotland Yard?” 
Greene had asked me that first day. 

‘‘ Decidedly not,” I replied, indignantly. 

He had placed the business in my hands, I would see to its being 
prosecuted satisfactorily. I should write myself to Colonel McGas- 
kell, and state the particulars of the case, the inferences I had drawn, 
and so forth. Also, I should tell him if I failed to solve the mystery 
I should take the liberty of calling in a city expert. 

Greene had looked uneasy ; I wrote the note and felt easier. I was 
going to have the full honour of this undertaking, to be ordered 
about as an ignoramus by those Scotland Yard autocrats was more 
than I could stand. Greene was powerless to engage assistance 
without the authority of his master or myself. The old colonel 
was parsimonious, he would not go to any further expénse than 
absolutely necessary. I was pretty sure of him; I had written to 
him, you see. And my letter ?—well, in concluding, I gave him to 
understand that already I had shrewd suspicions, a definite line on 
which to prosecute further investigations. 

“If fortune throws you a copper, don’t fail to turn it into gold.” 
It’s a motto of my own, but a good one. That was four days ago, 
the definite line had been a faint one then, it had faded altogether 
now. Nothing but my instinct told me Greene was guilty. 
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Was that evidence for his arrest? I detested the man, I detested 
his sweetheart. Nothing but civility had either shown me, the 
woman especially, since that first day, yet I knew that each one 
hated me; each one, I felt, suspected me of my suspicions. It was 
a hotbed for one at least of them already, yet for the sake of my 
humiliation, they would risk a further increase of their torture. 

‘* How are you getting along, sir?” 

Day by day, Lu met me by the door as I departed; day by day 
her dark eyes flashed into my own, her lips minced out her impudent 
interrogation. Stealth was hopeless, irregularity useless, I never 
could avoid her. To-day, after passing her, I had encountered 
Samuel. 

“ Please, sir, things don’t seem to clear ’emselves, sir. Have you 
written to Scotland Yard, yet ?” 

With a withering glance I responded, ‘* Things don’t clear them- 
selves, others cannot clear them in a moment. Scotland Yard isa 
resort that rests between the colonel and myself, with you it has no 
possible association.” 

Then in the background I heard Lu’s undertone. 


“If it ain’t straight afore the end of the week, blest if I don’t 


” 


write master myself, and tell him that there fool 

I heard no more, it made my blood tingle, it tingled even now 
as I thought of it. 

‘“‘ Hang that girl!” I cried again. ‘‘ She would defy me!” 

A ring at my door startled me. I gathered my papers together ; 
a moment later Anne tapped at my door and entered. Anne's cap 
was black, so were her hands, so was the card she handed me. 

I gazed at it with curiosity, not because it was black, that was a 
common occurrence with the articles Anne handled, but because of 
the name upon it, “‘ Jasper Pagne,”’ and in the corner, ‘ Detective 
Officer.” My face paled, I dropped the card, and caught hold of 
the corners of my secretaire. Should I refuse to see him? Who 
was he? Who had sent him? 1 glanced up, he stood before me. 

A moderate-sized, middle-aged man, not fat, not thin, but very 
comfortable-looking, in a very immaculate dark grey suit. An 
abnormally high, white collar set off a round, ruddy, clean-shaven 
face; his black hair was turning grey above the ears, two small 
eyes deeply set pierced me from under dark, level eyebrows, with 
.a convincing, far-seeing little gleam. He looked his profession 
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every inch. His large mouth broke into a smile, and a pleasant 
smile it was; his teeth were splendid. He bowed. 

“I must apologise for this intrusion, sir.” 

His tones were polite, even elegant ; nevertheless I could not yet 
forgive him. 

‘“‘ Morning,” I jerked, “‘ want me?” I nodded to a wooden chair. 
‘“‘ Take a seat.” 

He drew forward, and seated himself easily. 

*¢ You will doubtless guess what has brought me here——’ 

‘‘Who sent you?” I snapped it out, indignantly, my blotting paper 
was being subjected to furious prods from the blunt end of my pen. 

‘“No one has sent me.”” He laughed, leant back in hls chair, 
crossed his legs, and laid his hat lightly on his knee, “ that is why I 
must apologise, I’ve brought myself.” 

‘“¢ Indeed, sir!” 

I feigned illtemper; in reality no information of his could have 
been more welcome. My sentiments underwent a change. 

‘“‘T don’t expect you know my name? ” 

I shook my head. 2 

“I am only lodging in Sebrington.” Sebrington was our nearest 
town, ten miles off. ‘I recently came down from London.” 

“Qh, from Scotland Yard?” I raised my head, I fancied the 
glance I gave him equalled his in penetration. 

“No,” he replied, meeting it unconcernedly, and somehow I 
experienced a great sensation of relief, ‘‘ no, there are other detective 
forces as good as theirs. I was with Slater; I left him and came to 
the Midlands to have a look round for myself. I shortly intend to 
start a provincial force on my own account.” 

“O-o-h!”? It was a long O-o-h; my respect and wonder were 
increasing, also I calculated for the future, but I was not going to 
be incautious. ‘‘ Where are you staying ?” 

** At No. 2 Lisle Terrace.” 

I knew those apartments, they were good and respectable. 

“* We-l-1 ?”” I queried. 

“I only reached Sebrington yesterday. This morning, being 
Saturday, I saw the local paper, and-read, for the first time, an 
account of the Purton Court affair.” 

“Sir!” I cried, indignantly, ‘It was in several papers. Im- 


portant——”’ 


’ 
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“Of course,” he nodded, genially, ‘‘ it would be; but I have been 
travelling about. I have only had time to glance at leading articles, 
and so forth; it’s a bad business.” 

This was fresh news! I maintained a moody silence. 

‘‘T understand that the case is entirely in your hands ? ” 

I nodded more indulgently. 

‘“‘ It’s a tangled mesh to unravel.” 

Again there was silence. I felt his keen, sparkling eyes on me. 

‘Perhaps you have already called detective assistance—indeed, 
most probably so; if this be the case, I need not place my offer 
before you, it would be unwarrantable interference—impudent 
presumption. But——” 

‘“« Sir,” I answered, haughtily, rising from my chair, ‘I have 
neither communicated with Scotland Yard or any other force, nor 
do I intend doing so, unless——” I hesitated, an uncomfortable 
conviction was weighing on my conscience. Yet why should this 
professional swell know it? I stammered, the colour rose to my 


cheeks, ‘*‘ unless——’ 
“My dear sir, it’s an Herculean task, believe me.” The visitor’s 


smile was full and kindly, he had risen also. ‘‘ It requires unweary- 
ing effort, thought, watchfulness, circumvention.” I thought he 
was going to add “‘ experience,” and I drew myself up, I defied his 
polished superiority. He did nothing of the kind. “If you attempt 
it, you’re the bravest man I know. Good day to you.” 

I did a queer thing then. We all do queer things sometimes. 

‘¢ Sit down,” I said, ‘‘ you’ve had experience ? ”’ 

In half an hour it was settled. Jasper Pagne would investigate 
the case with me. For the sake of advertisement, he would work 
the business for a considerably lower figure than an officer from 
Scotland Yard. I chuckled to myself, it would suit the Colonel 
exactly! We should be partners together in our business, the 
profits should be shared, the disgrace of failure, the honours of 
success. I chuckled.to myself again, this suited me exactly; I was 
nO fool, you see. I had not been to Purton Court that morning, we 
would go together. 

As we went, I showed Pagne my notes, and gave him all particu- 
lars of my research. I told him all endeavours to trace the thief 
‘outside the house had been a failure; no stranger had been noticed 
lurking near it, in the village, near the little station, or about the 
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roads. My companion asked me what conclusions I had drawn. I 
told him. I don’t think, honestly, he thought much of them—he 
did not show it though. 1 liked the man for that. 

*‘ Above all, do pacify the servants,” I implored. “We don’t want 
interference from the City.” 

‘“‘ They’re not so bad as you imagine.” He smiled back pleasantly. 
** Still, if we want the undivided glory, we must do the undivided 
work ; and after all the complications don’t sound insurmountable.” 

I looked at him with blank astonishment. But we were there. I 
introduced him to the servants, they were ludicrously obsequious, 
I watched them, a gleam of triumph in my eye. 

‘ Bless yer, he ain’t from Scotland Yard; he’s a chum of old Jack 
Richards,” I heard Lu whisper. My gleam of triumph faded. 

Pagne interviewed Greene, in his quick, curt way, then followed 
me into the pantry. Weshut the door. To begin with we examined 
the floor. 

“‘Have those traces been more obliterated since you tested 
them?” 

“‘ They are exactly as I found them.” 

He tried Greene’s slipper on it, and shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t 
call that a witness. It apparently corresponds, but the traces are 
too faint: nice distinctions are an impossibility.” He transferred 
the slipper to the toe marks on the table, and shook his head again ; 
I saw the shoes were narrower. ‘‘ Slouchy felt slippers don’t make 
feet err on that side generally,” he commented. ‘If that fellow I’ve 
been chatting to is guilty, I am much mistaken.” 

‘Things are against him, then,” I responded, tartly. ‘‘ He may 
not have actually done it, but as an accomplice S 

Pagne shook his head again. I began to feel angry with the man. 

‘‘T will see the store-room now,” he said. ‘‘Ha, that window.” 
For’ five minutes my companion gazed at it. His eyes were 
half shut, what little of them did appear were as bright as steel. 
“‘If the glass had been further broken, it would not have aided 
matters, The aperture is very narrow, but it is as wide as the space 
between the bars inside. You say the gardener’s boy crawled 
through? ” 

“He did; a small, slight man might doit.” 

‘‘H’m! I doubt it; I’m not very stout myself.” 

In an instant Pagne’s coat and waistcoat were off, he climbed 

‘ 5* 
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upon a chair, and went to work courageously. For ten minutes he 
endeavoured to decrease himself to half his size, -He crouched, 
wriggled, stretched, deformed himself in vain. I was laughing 
heartily. At last, with crimson face, grazed cheek, and cut 
fingers, he informed me he had finished. 

‘‘The window is frosted, Come outside,” he said, ‘“ we'll go by 
that garden door you speak of.” He investigated the paper pad. 
‘¢ You're right,” he said, ‘‘ that has been pushed in from the hall.” 

“You will observe that lock is picked,” I commented, drily, ‘‘ the 
other ones were unlocked in the usual way.” 

‘That keyhole is tremendous; skeleton keys will fail sometimes,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Come, now for the window.” The window in question 
was closed of course. “It is as I thought,” he muttered; then 
touching my arms, he spoke aloud. ‘ D’you see, those iron bars 
don’t show outside, except, of course, where the window is broken, 
Now see,” he pointed to the jemmy mark, then to the stain of blood, 
‘the thief tries to heave the window, the patent defies him, he 
breaks the glass, finds the bars ‘inside, tries to squeeze between, 
fails, and cuts himself. He will look about for another entrance. 
Let us see that pantry window.” 

‘‘T have scanned it,”’ I said, ‘ but not too narrowly.” 

‘The narrower the better in these cases,’”’ was the answer. 
‘‘ Might I have a lantern? ” 

It was a gloomy day, certainly, but it was early in the afternoon. 
I got him what he wanted in silent wonder ; every inch of that frame 
he subjected to careful scrutiny, not a grain or a flaw in the wood, 
escaped him, I believe. At last an exclamation broke from him. 

‘‘D’you see that chip there on the glass ?” he pointed under the 
lower middle sill, excitedly. ‘* There—just below the bolt?” 

I pyt my head within an inch of the glass, and screwed up my 
eyes. 

“Yes,” I said, “I see it, the glass is scraped just there—hardly 
more, and it is fresh.” 

‘*¢ That is just the question,” Pagne answered; ‘there should be a 
graze in the wooden frame to correspond.” . 

He raised the lantern. Not an inch of paint was off the top of 
the frame; but on the sharp edge below—yes, there it was, his 
proof, scarcely visible, a tiny, three-cornered chip of fresh unpainted 
wood exposed. 
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‘“‘The jemmy’s slipped,” Pagne commented. ‘Now hold the 
light close under. Yes, it’s plain enough ; an instrument has been 
between the sills as well prizing them open, they are chipped inside 
the crack. This bolt is patent like the other ?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘And we could see that jemmy mark plain 
enough.” 

‘“‘He failed to move that, he tries this, and sees it is the same. 
This window is frosted, he cannot see that there are no bars inside, 
he will not risk it, hence the door. That will do.” 

Pagne was solving a mystery that had maddened me for days, he 
might have been remarking on the weather, so quiet were his tones. 

‘‘One minute!” his voice had changed, it was animated now. 
“ See that stain on the stone window ledge?” 

There was a circular blot on the rough slab; I had noticed it 
before, but put it down to the rain dropping from the eaves. There 
was no rain now. I saw that it looked greasy; apparently the 
damp, warm atmosphere had affected it. Pagne knelt down and 
put his nose right on it. 

‘‘ Great Scott! it’s paraffin. He would not rest his lantern here, 
when he stood on the ledge to lift the window, he’d have it up aloft. 
I’m hanged if it was not used on a slightly different occasion !” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 

I followed him in wonder. He strode with huge, rapid strides 
towards the house. We re-entered by the side door. Pagne 
jammed it again with the roll of paper. 

‘‘He’d do that, if'he intended to return in half an hour,’’ he 
explained ; ‘‘ besides, open doors have a noisy trick about them, 
Now for the pantry.” Without a word, he leaped upon the table 
below the window, unbolted it, threw up the sash, and vaulted out. 
“* New locks are stiff; this acts with a spring, if I’m not mistaken.” 
Swiftly, almost silently he pushed the window down again; then 
with his fist he hit the middle sash a tremendous blow, the bolt 
sprung forward, the window lock was fastened. 

‘‘ Please, sir,” it was Greene’s voice, ‘“‘there’s a man come fog 
you. Someone’s set Farmer Billstone’s rick afire. He thinks he’s 
got the boys.” 

In a word, I had to go, but I promised to return as soon as possi- 
ble. I left my partner with a reluctant, yet exultant heart, 


* * * * 
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. “ Yes, I have made a thorough, downright investigation ; so far I 
am satisfied, Greene is innocent.” 
Pagne spoke eagerly, his bright, little eyes were brighter than 
usual, he brushed a cobweb from his nose, and shook some damp, 
clinging autumnal leaves from his coat. 

‘“‘ That’s strong, isn’t it?” 

I smiled feebly; I felt humiliated, even a trifle cross and dis- 
appointed. ; 

“You remember the evidence?” I lowered my voice; we 
were alone in the dining-room. ‘I have studied physiognomy ; do 
you like that face—those eyes? ” 

‘“‘T have also given that study a trifle of my attention.” Pagne’s. 
tones were dry. [ had an uncomfortable feeling that he was. 
laughing at me. ‘ The conclusion I have arrived at is, ‘ Appear- 
ance is deceptive.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Pagne,” I dropped my voice to a whisper this time, ‘‘ those 
fingers—have you noticed. them ? Flat, mis-shapen.” My mouth 
was close to his ear; he drew his head away suddenly, slapped his 
knee, and burst out laughing. 

“Poor old chap. That’s it, is it? Well done, sir! Go it, 
Richards!” Tears were running down his cheeks. ‘ Rubbing 
silver, cleaning knives, hard work of any kind will always help you ; 
you'll never want a criminal with oakum-picking hands of that sort! 
Ha! ha! ha! Why, look at mine. Come; won’t you take me? 
I’m your man!” 

. He held out two plump, soiled hands, the shape of his fingers was 

almost identical with the butler’s. He roared again, till he shook 
with laughter. If it had not been such genuine good humour, F 
could have kicked the fellow over; as it wis I bit my lips, and 
was silent. 

‘*Come,” he said, his face grew grave, his voice was genial and 
earnest once again, ‘I’m making game of you unfairly. You were 
obliged ” hazard aunen I can speak from knowledge. Come 
with me.’ 

Out by the side door, through the yard, then by a narrow path into 
the front garden, he led me. Over the wet, spongy grass of the huge 
lawn we went, till we reached a drooping ash. Sweeping aside the 
long hanging boughs, he crept inside, and held them back for me. 

“Take care,” he said, ‘‘ where you tread. Now look——” 
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I did; the ground was of smooth, what we call “ slick,” clay, the 
recent rain had scarcely penetrated the thickness of the mushroome 
shaped branches above, marks were plainly discernible upon its 
even, moist surface. There were many boot traces, I saw this at a 
glance; then I noticed a large oblong impression, the corners must 
have been rectangulas, but they were indistinct—almost invisible ; 
in spite of this, the shape was unmistakable. 

‘‘ There’s been a large bag resting here,” I said. 

*« A Gladstone or carpet bag,” Pagne smiled, “ and as you say, a 
large one.” 

Stooping down, I examined the footmarks. Some of them appeared 
recent, they were narrow, well-shaped ones. I looked at Pagne’s 
immaculate patent Oxfords, and knew their origin. The others 
were broader, larger, fainter; they had been there some days, the 
toes and heels showed up wonderfully clearly, they were thickly 
studded with nail heads; four particularly large ones in the centre 
of the foot, arranged in the shape of a diamond, I knew again; they 
were identical with those on the pantry shelf. 

‘* Now.” ; 

Pagne stooped down, took a boot of Greene’s out of his pocket, 
and laid it on the impress. It was smaller, narrower, and altogether 
of a different tread. 

“ H’m?” he raised his eyes to me. 

I nodded. He knew that I was satisfied. 

‘* And now again,” he said. ‘I found that on the ground behind 
the trunk.” He held “that” up to me; I uttered a cry of astonish. 
ment. It was a silver teapot, battered, dirty, and beginning toshow - 
signs of tarnish. 

‘“‘ That’s silver.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, plate, but the very best. It’s a hand- 
some thing; it has taken them in. As it is, it is worth a good deal, 
they might have run the risk, melted down, of course it would mean 
nothing. It would be the size more than the danger ; it’s a bulky 
article, the rest of the things would go in there,” he nodded to the 
oblong trace. ‘Still, he must have had a sack as well.” 

‘‘He; was there only one of them?” I raised my eyebrows, and 
asked the question dubiously. te 

‘“‘ Well, the footmarks say so; we can but guess the rest.” 

“‘ The governor will be glad to see that. Your first success.” 
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‘* Ours,” Pagne corrected. 
* « Thanks! I'll write to the Colonel ash night. And the servants?” 
Pagne smiled. ‘‘They’re easy now.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir any flatter themselves they can long enjoy a respite from domestic 
tyranny, the sooner they disenchant themselves the better; it isa 
vast mistake, it is not a domestic’s way, and we soon learn it. 
Nothing would content the servants at the Manor. 

‘“‘ We are doing our best,” Pagne said. They shook their heads. 

‘* You are utterly unreasonable,” I frowned. 

They hinted, even threatened impudently, in return. Two months 
had gone by; we had got no further. Pagne invariably ran over 
from Sebrington every week, invariably told me he had some fresh 
inspiration or trace to go upon, and invariably sent a line two days 
later to say it had evaporated into smoke. AndI? I went twicea 
week to Purton Manor, feeling very blue, and twice a week returned 
from Purton Manor feeling very green ; yet it was not stupidity, for 
what, I ask, could a fellow placed as I was do? Still, something 
must be done, the servants had told me so, my conscience told me 
so, and I told Pagne so. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he agreed, when I next saw him. 

‘* We must do something now—this week.” I brought down my 
fist heavily upon the table. Those servants were worse than ever 
yesterday.” 

«Don’t go so often,” was his proffered consolation, ‘“‘ what’s the 
good ?”” 

“« Then the old Colonel has made such a really handsome offer ; 
if we could but be successful! The condition——” 

“Is such a perfect trifle,” Pagne smiled scornfully, ‘‘ every article 
of value to be replaced, and the thief secured to boot!” 

“You say it is no use advertising ? ” \ 

‘‘ Not in the least, in this case.”” There was a long silence. Pagne 
sat before me buried in thought, his legs stretched far before him, 
his eyes rivetted on the floor ; he was biting his lips and pulling his 
ear, and I—I was wondering what he was thinking about, and 
thinking how big his ear was ! 
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‘Do you know any of the police, or station officials in Glouces- 
ter ?”’ he asked, raising his head suddenly. 

“‘ Gloucester ? That’s a good way off, why no, I don’t.” 

“‘ Well, I do, and it’s a likely place for a thief to make to with his 
booty. Hang it! J’ll have ashot. They shall have a line——” 

‘What will you say?” 

He got up, apparently he had not heard my remark. 

‘“You shall hear from me if anything comes of this,” he said, 
*¢ you’re about sick of my ‘ shots,” I should think, but, dash it all— 
goodbye,” and with this polite farewell he left me. 

‘“‘T have reason to believe,” so Pagne’s next note began—I 
frowned—it was a beginning I was accumtomed to—next moment I 
was smiling, ‘‘ the man we want did go to Gloucester, and left it 
again. I intend visiting every pawnbroker’s and jeweller’s in the 
place, and that at once. I can manage alone, but if you wish to come 
too, meet me at Sebrington Junction this morning, 10.15 for Glouces- 
ter.” Of course I should go. I was thankful, a minute later I had 
news to tell Greene, he called for some inexplicable reason to see me 
on his own account. We travelled first-class, as we wished to be 
alone. Our intention was frustrated however; we had not been in 
the carriage a moment when a gentleman stepped in, and seated 
himself opposite. He was a decent-looking fellow, with grey hair, 
clean-shaven face, and a kindly expression. He wore a brown 
lounge suit, knickerbockers and gaiters—a private gentleman, pro- 
bably a sportsman, I surmised. Be that as it might, private con- 
versation was at an'end between Pagne and myself. Our com- 
panion, however, appeared anxious to make up for our social de- 
linquency. He hada newspaper in his hand, but instead of reading 
it, he began taking us well in; he was evidently fidgety, while we 
were admiring a fine colt out of the window, he was engrossed in a 
minute calculation over his watch, finally he laid down his paper, 
cleared his throat, and broke the silence. 

A series of brilliant original remarks followed, those stirring re- 
marks it is customary for fellow-travellers to enliven each other 
with. The weather, the county, the crops, each had their due at- 
tention ; that firm friend the weather.was about to have its usual 
double benefit, when a slight incident interrupted our interesting 
conversation. 

We had arrived at a spot where, curving round Sebrington, the 
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line gave us a distant view of the hamlet of Purton, with the old 
Manor House peeping between the trees on the rising knoll behind 
it. ‘Hullo! That’s where the burglary was, wasn’t it?” The 
stranger pointed towards the spot. 

‘* Yes,” I replied indifferently. 

‘‘ Bad business. Fellow’s not been caught yet?” 

‘“* No,” shortly. 

‘¢ Anything definite been proved in the matter?” 

“Not that I am aware of.” My answer was curter still this time. 

‘¢ Excuse me,” he leant forward and looked first at me, and then 
at Pagne with his dark, bright eyes, ‘‘I believe I’m not mistaken, 
are you not the detectives commissioned in the affair?” 

Pagne drew himself up with dignity. ‘‘ We are sir, but,” he 
added haughtily, ‘‘ may I ask your object in thus catechizing us ?” 

‘“‘ Simply this, dear sir,” the stranger smiled benignly. ‘I also 
am a detective. I come from Scotland Yard; a telegram commis- 
sioned me last evening to investigate this same affair. Before in- 
troducing myself to my fellow-workers, naturally I was anxious to 
assure myself of their identity.” I do not know to this day how I 
controlled myself. An angry flush mounted to my cheeks, then 
slowly faded away, leaving me cold and sickly pale. I thought of 
those servants, and I felt my finger-nails cut deeply in my palms. 
The stranger should not notice my emotion. I raised my head, and 
tried to speak. I need not have troubled, he was looking at Pagne. 
I glanced at Pagne’s averted face; when he turned round it simply 
expressed bland astonishment. 

‘“* We were unaware of this arrangement, strange as it may seem, 
sir,” his voice wasa trifle bitter, ‘‘ therefore you must excuse us if 
at first we appear taken back by your announcement. Having 
hitherto had the sole control of the business, we naturally thought 
our opinion on such a course might have been consulted. However, 
sir, you have had no choice in the matter, but to obey your sum- 
mons; we will shake hands and bid you welcome.” 

The stranger smiled pleasantly. ‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen, 
your inference is correct, no doubt on my part of your capabilities 
brought me here ’’—was that sarcasm intentional? I bit my lips. 
** Since I am here, my only wish is to work harmoniously, and aid 
you in carrying out your arduous undertaking. If I believe the 
butler rightly, my advent is unnecessary and rather late in the day 
—eh, gentlemen ? ” ; 
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He laughed genially, there was no conceit about the man at any 
rate. I even repented of suspecting him of sarcasm. 

“You have tracked the thief to Gloucester, I understand? I 
congratulate you,” he continued. ‘‘ You have gone a great way 
towards the discovery of the man, when you have traced even the 
commencement of his movements. Do you know the man?” 

‘‘We have no idea of his identity as yet,” Pagne confessed 
honestly, “‘ but the morning after the burglary, the -station officials 
at Sebrington noticed a man in an overcoat and large slouch hat, 
carrying a huge black bag; he went by the early train, and took a 
ticket to Gloucester.” 

‘* One bag would not hold the swag?” 

‘I should not think so, but he left some large things behind him, 
and only the solid silver, besides the jewellry was taken. They 
say the bag was twice as big as this,” Pagne nodded at his own, a 
pig-skin one beside him on the seat. 

“Well, it’s odd, but several men known by us are suspected of: 
being in Gloucester recently. It’s the first place I should have 
tried myself, had you not been going there. I expect your inten- 
tions are similar to the course I should have taken, i.e., visiting 
likely places for receiving treasures of that sort, eh?” 

I nodded. 

“ And all unlikely places,” Pagne added, “ there’s no knowing— 
every jeweller, every pawnbroker——” 

‘‘ By George! We've got some work beforeus. At least I hope 
you don’t object to my taking my share?” 

Pagne laughed right merrily this time. ‘I fancy we shall wel- 
come it! But I vote we hunt in singles; it will save time.” 

‘‘Rather! And then we shall have no difficulty in deciding the 
candidate for the reward,” the stranger smiled jocosely. ‘ Now 
just you make a list—Pagne—isn’t it?” 

Our companion gave a courteous little bow. ‘“‘ My name is Menton, 
and yours?” turning to me. 

‘* Richards,” I replied. 

‘“ Well, set us all our streets, and then we'll have a meeting 
place.” ke 

‘* Why, we shall finish now before night, a pity we all brought 
our bags. Still,” 1 laughed, “they might be wanted for other reasons.” 
‘We must not cart them about with us,” Menton said decidedly, 
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‘‘mine’s heavy, how’s yours?” He laid hold of ours, one in each 
hand: “ besides they look suspicious—very—you look rather too 
detectivelike as it is,” he smiled. ‘Got anything precious in them ? 
Mind leaving them at the cloak room, eh? ” 

“NotI!” I answered laughing, we were getting quite a merry 
trio. 

“Not I!” Pagne added, “besides, nobody could open mine if they 
wanted to, I have a patent lock.” 

‘‘ Stay a minute, I have it !” our companion broke in, “‘I know a 
tradesman here—chemist I believe he is; he'll let us have a room 
behind the shop as a rendezvous after our respective searches. 
What say you to leaving them there ?” 

“Right,” agreed Pagne and I, in one breath. 

‘‘ There,” Pagne handed him the list ; his face was pale, but his 
eyes were gleaming with a curious light. 

‘‘ He’s given that chap the least likely,”” was my inward comment. 
‘The chap’ however scanned it with entire satisfaction. 

“Capital list,” he said. ‘‘ What do you say, fellows, between us 
we shall have success to-day ?” 

‘‘We shan’t find the silver,’ Pagne remarked, ‘they'll have 
melted it down by now.” 

“‘ But the jewelry—what do you bet we shall find something?” 

I shook my head; such excitement I deemed hardly seemly in a 
Scotland Yard detective. 

** Well,” Menton smiled, “I feel I shall be successful, somehow. I 
don’t mind laying you a fiver on my own account. What say you, 
Pagne?”’ 

‘‘ Two to one, you aren’t.”’ 

‘‘ Agreed,” cried Menton. 

Pagne had spoken quietly, but his eyes were sparkling. 

‘At five we meet!” Menton stood on the doorstep of the 
chemist’s shop, and watched us off. He would have a chat with 
his old chum, then start himself. I had finished at three. My 
spirits had evaporated. I took a glass of artificial ones to replace 
them, then I dawdled about’ the cross for half an hour; finally 
finding it unbearable, I strode slowly towards our meeting-place. I 
was weary, disappointed, irritable. I almost wished the others 
would be unsuccessful also. As I reached the corner of the street, 
I almost knocked Pagne over. His face was scarlet, apparently as 
well from excitement as from heat; he was rushing along in an 
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opposite direction, ‘ Halloa! old chap,” I cried, ‘“‘ what the dickens 
is——?” 

‘‘ Richards,” his voice was husky, his eyes were shifting, he 
grasped my coat, ‘‘ what did I bet him?” 

“Ten ” I said. 

“Well,” his wide mouth grinned almost diabolically, “I’ve been 
to fetch my bag to carry them in! Go back to the shop—don’t blab 
—I’ll be there directly—then—you’ll see.” 

I caught hold of him. “Pagne!,” I almost screamed, but he shook 
me off. Before I could speak he was dashing across the road amid 
a crowd of vehicles. When the road was clear, he had disappeared. 
In half an hour Pagne joined me at our rendezvous. It was gospel 
truth, the jewelry was found! nearly all of it! He opened his 
bag with that curious key of his, and one by one, took out the 
silver-paper packages. It was wonderful what that bag held! It 
was wonderful to watch the gleam on my brave companion’s 
face. One by one he unswathed each carefully, case after case he 
opened, arranging all in a row upon the mahogany table. A goodly 
sight they were, I tell you; except that two or three of the hand- 
somest and most antique ornaments were missing, the list of 
wanted articles lay there complete ! 

‘¢Now sit down, Richards,” he said, ‘we'll wait for that old 
fool.”” He wiped the perspiration from his forehead, his face was 
deadly pale. 

** You're a brick,” I said. 

‘‘ He bet me a tenner,” he replied, ‘and the Governor offered . 
—” The clock was striking five; there were footsteps in the 
passage. 

‘‘ Keep cool, “‘ Pagne said. He smiled serenely, I smiled too. I 
think we both drew ourselves up a little, our eyes left the glittering 
mass of jewelry, and rested on the door. I shall never forget that 
moment, 

Menton appeared. His very walk was joyous, his face literally 
shone, his eyes laughed with a strange unmeaning triumph. He 
waved a paper in his hand. 

‘¢ What did you bet?” he asked, addressing Pagne, and Pagne 
lifted up his head, and shouted back, “ A tenner!” 

** Good,” cried Menton, he sunk into a chair on the opposite side 
of the table, and brought the paper down with a smack upon the 
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wood. ‘I’ve got the thief and all the jewelry!” So utterly taken 
back was I—opening my mouth I gazed dumb-founded, horror- 
stricken at him. The man was mad. So utterly amazed was I, 
that while I stared, I failed to notice the door was bolted, and 
that four men had followed him into the room. 

“Pardon me, Zhave the jewellery.” 

Even when I turned, it was Pagne’s face that I saw first, ae 
then those four, standing silently behind ! 

Menton smiled again. ‘I don’t deny the fact. You have it, and 
have had it all the time! What made your bag so heavy? ”’ 

Pagne sprang up, his voice rang out furious and defiant. ‘ Prove it!” 

‘“‘T do,” Menton returned, calmly. ‘That was photographed in 
my friend’s laboratory, half an hour after it arrived. X rays save us 
locks and keys, good sir!” 

He flung the paper across the table. I was sitting by Pagne; I 
saw it, too, and a hoarse cry broke from me. Through the filmy 
shadow of the leather bag, through the cases and paper wrappings 
inside, every article appeared distinctly visible. 

‘‘ Jasper Pagne, alias Dick Lyon, alias George Row, alias Alec 
Barton, you’ve been wanted for sometime. I photographed you on 
your journey.” 

Menton produced a tiny circular photo (I knew now what kind of 
watch he had been studying), walking across the room, he laid it, 
together with a large portrait, before us on the table. 

“‘Do you recognise yourself? You are well known; your dis- 
covery was probable. It wasa daring feat to appear yourself for the 
purpose of keeping off dangerous detectives. The antique jewellry 
proved a bugbear ; it was a clever plan to think of a reward. You 
naturally felt proud of inspiring confidence ; luck threw you in the 
way of a big fool, the useless teapot you doubtless placed beneath the 
trees, completed the success. Therewardisearned! ’Tis humiliating 
the recipient is another! Have you anything to say?” The vein 
of sarcasm had disappeared ; the voice was stern and sharp. 

I looked at Pagne. Pagne was speechless. 

Menton nodded ; the four policemen closed upon him. 

“And you——?”’ The detective turned to me. 

* * * * 

I am not yet on the staff of Scotland Yard officials. I think, at 
least, they might have offered me promotion. Curious they don’t 
seem to think the same! 





Some Features of the Magazines of | 
Go-dan. 


By Mrs. STUART-LANGFORD. 


I. 
THE HOUSE DECORATION COLUMN, 


Way has no one written the history of this movement ? 

It came upon me with a delicious thrill—when I was twelve years 
younger than I am now—that a lady of high degree, saturated through 
and through with bewitching ideas as to the fit decoration of mansion 
and cottage, was yearning to help even poor me to arrange my mite 
of a drawing-room to perfection, through the agreeable medium of a 
fashionable ladies’ weekly. 

After studying her ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” for a fort- 
night, the passion of reform grew upon me. It was the Day of 
the Milking Stool. Every second Answer contained the injunction: 
“Get a milking stool, enamel it yourself, and set in such and such a 
corner, with a plant upon it.’’ Therefore, as an initiatory attempt, I 
purchased one, and enamelled it, and elaborated for it a tiny crazy- 
patchwork cover, which I edged with the much-approved ball-fringe. 
Having contemplated this high work of art with exceeding satisfaction, 
I proceeded to move my little household gods into the position which . 
the new fashion demanded for them. 

Vases, which had been wedded since the the day of their production, 
I recklessly divorced; for one of the most stringent rules of decora- 
tion was that no pair of ornaments should meet the eye at the same 
time. Darby must henceforth sigh disconsolate among the draperies 
of the mantelpiece, while Joan drooped in solitude on top of a dwarf 
bookcase, each as far removed as might be from the other. 

The effect was not altogether satisfactory, the room being small ; 
and one had an uncomfortable feeling that curious visitors, seeing 
Darby alone, were yoaded by a desire to search the apartment with 
furtive eyes, until they should discover the retreat of the faithless Joan. 
And now and then it happened that one’s dearest friends threw out 
hints, not altogether laudatory, concerning the new arrangement. 
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Scarcely had I established my milking stool, when the discovery 
was forced upon me that milking stools were past the hey-day of 
their triumph, and that exame/ was preparing to rise, sphinx-like from 
their ashes. 

What a day was that for the home decorator! 

This odorous mixture was, its several manufacturers assured us in 
liberal advertisements, for enamelling everything; and never were 
manufacturers’ statements taken so literally to heart by Englishwomen. 
Drain-pipes, gridirons, rolling-pins, Danish butter buckets, coal-scuttles, 
tables, and mahogany four-post bedsteads, all claimed equal attention ; 
and the more ardent enamellers cast longing eyes on that most sacred 
of drawing-room deities—the grand piano. 

For myself—being naturally of an ambitious turn of mind, I started 
upon a wardrobe, a poor, plain thing, that had always been very 
homely and useful in a suit of brown and buff paint. I began at the 
top cornice, and enamelled diligently for some hours. The surface 
was extensive ; but, having always had a name for perseverance, I was 
not minded to be beaten; so I laid on my enamel with a will, and tried 
to persuade myself that the perfume was rather pleasant than other- 
wise. It was a “sweet” blue, dainty and pale as the egg of the 
hedge-sparrow; and | felt some pride asI presently stepped back 
and viewed my finished work from a distance. In spite of all pre- 
cautions I had ruined an apron and a gown; but there was no need 
to consider these till the morrow; and one must pay for amusement 
in this world. 

That enamel changed colour during the night!—I record a fact. 
When I looked upon my handiwork in the morning, that which had 
been of the tint of the hedge-sparrow egg was the crudest and most 
atrocious blue-green imaginable. Not only so, but every large, plain 
panel was disfigured by blobby tears of enamel. It looked for all the 
world as if the poor stuff had spent the night in weeping over its dying 
beauty. It is my duty to state that that enamel was not Aspinall’s. 

I went about the house softly, and felt myself disgraced when the 
servants, who had taken a kindly interest in my performance, entered 
that upper chamber. But they never mentioned the wardrobe—to me. 

The moving spirits of the ‘Ladies’ Column,” however, were as 
lively as heretofore—they had probably not had time to doa ward- 
robe, having been so much occupied with chairs. 

“Get wicker chairs,” they pleaded, “wicker chairs of all shapes 
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and sizes, and enamel them ivory, sealing-wax red, or hedge- 
sparrow-egg blue.” The one wicker chair I had already was 
tolerably comfortable, but creaked horribly for half an hour after the 
close of each sitting ; and I hesitated before putting it into the livery 
of the pillar-box, and wrote instead to the oracle whom I especially 
favoured, describing my little milking stool, and begging to know 
what to do with my black and gilt overmantel, which, as an over- 
mantel, was a thing to be tabooed, and also seeking advice as to my 
couch, which, though only four years old, and upholstered in quiet- 
toned tapestry, was woefully out of date. 

Her answer proved as a wet blanket to my enthusiasm. ‘“ Patch- 
work,’’ she cruelly declared, ‘‘is my pet abomination ;” and after 
that I had no heart to set my overmantel on the floor behind the 
couch, much less to pin up the couch itself in a kind of loose Indian 
blanket, the prevailing tones of which were to be dull red and tawny 
gold. I have been somewhat chary of reforms since that day. 

Experience has assured me that it is perfectly compatible with 
happiness to live in a house whose front door is disfigured with 
the “hideous sham” of oak-graining, and that even a “‘ detestable 
marbled and varnished” hall and staircase paper is a trial that 
can be lived down in time. Indeed, I question if either has given 
me the vexation I suffered from my shilling milking-stool, whose legs 
were chronically inclined to come out at the most inconvenient 
moments. 

I am not without hope that mankind will support me in the avowal 
that that horror of the lady-decorator, an English gilt pier-glass, 
looks infinitely better and less garish in its original state than when 
enamelled by an amateur to match the paint of the room. The same. 
may be said of black and white and grey marble mantlepieces, and, 
with emphasis, of simple water-colours or prints that have been 
neatly framed in gilt. It is even a matter of doubt whether one per 
cent. of painted-and-grained bedroom suites have been in any wise 
improved by the hand of the home-enameller who has considered 
them her lawful prey. 

As for my blue-and-green wardrobe I endured the horror of its 
company for eighteen months, and was by that time so subdued 
in spirit that I handed it over, with as few explanations as possible, 
to one of thuse ‘commen, soulless creatures who have no feeling for 


art, an ordinary house-painter and decorator. 
6 
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He sent a boy who scraped and burned it for a day, and, though I 
kept out of the room, I know he grinned as he worked. Next day 
another workman filled the panels with Lincrustra Walton, and painted 
the surrounding mouldings in two shades, which latter act was, as we 
all know, a heinous sin against true art. But I paid the decorator’s 
bill cheerfully ; and the wardrobe remains to this day. 

Enamel, however, is considerably out of date. I saw, quite recently, 
at a charming south-country rectory, where the furniture was on sale, 
two beautifully-made mahogany wardrobes and a chippendale over- 
mantel, all covered with several coats of plain white paint, badly laid 
on. Would-be purchasers had scraped portions of the white away 
with their penknives, and were not slow to express the opinion that it 
would cost a good deal to get it removed entirely, and that the 
surface of the mahogany would suffer in the process. Writers in the 
ladies’ weeklies, too, are not afraid to declare themselves “sick of 
those white-enamelled cosy corners which were generally stuck down 
among surroundings that disagreed with them.” 

And, presumably, what we have tired of ourselves is now to be 
handed down to Susan and Jane who have had so many opportunities 
of learning the fine art of house-painting ; for, to quote from a bright 
little article in one of this week’s domestic papers on Zhe Servants’ 
Bedroom— In all likelihood, when the mistress finds that Jane takes 
an interest in her room, the little attempts at comfort and beauty will 
be aided by material for curtains, or perhaps a tin of Aspinall’s 
Enamel.” 

There is no space to treat of the home-stained furniture which 
superseded the enamelled, and I hold myself altogether aloof from 
the orange-box fraternity of decorators, though it would be intensely 
interesting to know how many of the sideboards, washstands, dressing- 
tables, and escritoires and flower vases, constructed by ingenious 
amateurs out of these adaptable cominodities, have stood the test of 
even a couple of years’ hard usage. 

“ Life without enamel is not worth living,” said an enthusiast in the 
eighties. 

“Give a handy woman a hammer and tacks, and two or three 
packing cases, and she will render an apartment artistic in the course 
of an afternoon,” said another,—it may be, as I quote from memory, 
that a few yards of cheap cretonne were thrown in as a stimulating 
bonus, in the latter case. 

But the daintiest of silken frilled cushions will not make a creaking 
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chair dear and homely to one’s heart; and the richest of Oriental 
draperies fails to charm, when one is palsied by the fear that the — 
home-made frame-work which it covers will collapse, beneath the 
weight of the dignified and portly matron who is honouring us by a 
first call, and who persists in preferring the window-seat because 
of the view. 

The white-wood tuck-away tables and tea-screens of seven years 
agc, where are they to-day? Legless and hingeless, most of them, 
and consigned, at best, to keep company with the milking-stools in the 
lumber-room, and to await the grand mending-up day that never 
comes. But the manufacturers of enamels, stains, flimsy draperies, 
cheap stools and tables, have wrought well up to the laws of supply 
and demand and have made /f/eir fortunes; and, if we are but so 
mary pounds the poorer, and have gained wisdom through suffering, 
what right have we to complain of the magazines which provide these 
columns to instruct us ? 





A Midsummer UWighimare. 
By JANET A. McCULLOCH. 


Tue adventure I am about to relate happened a few years ago, but 
even yet my heart beats a little faster at the remembrance. I am 
not as a rule either nervous or timid, but I must confess that the 
events of that night tested my courage and endurance to the utmost 
limit of both. With this little preface I shall begin my story, and 
my readers must judge for themselves if it was enough to try me or 
not. 

I was a member of a small cycling club, of which my brother was 
captain; we numbered but six, all told, but did not desire more recruits 
in our ranks, as we were intimate friends or relations. In those days 
lady cyclists were rarer than they are now; and as half our number 
were ladies, we had to stand many annoyances, and were the targets 
for many spiteful and siliy jokes. But spiteful speeches or jokes 
troubled us not at all. Hetty, my sister-in-law; Miss Saville, and 
myself went, or rather sode, serenely on our way, enjoying ourselves 

6* 
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to the utmost, regardless of Mrs. Grundy and Mrs. Grundy’s daugh- 
ters to boot. Harvey, Tom Saville, and Hetty’s cousin, Mr. Connor, 
were quite as jolly a trio; so when it was decided that we should take 
a holiday trip together, we looked forward to spending a very happy 
week, 

We settled to explore some of the romantic nooks and corners of 
Shropshire, out of reach of the railway fiend, as well as the beaten 
track of tourists, and we meant to find our nightly quarters in the 
quaint, old-world villages, or sleepy little hostelries, of which there 
are still a few left in out-of-the-way corners of dear old England. 

Shropshire is a lovely county, none of us had ever seen it, though 
living on its very border, so the expedition was eagerly anticipated 
by all. We meant to follow no settled, or cut and dried plan, but 
enquire as we went and be guided in our choice of places by what 
the country-folk told us. 

It was glorious weather when we started, each with a knapsack 
strapped behind ; and for the first three days we explored, zig-zagged 
from one point to another, and enjoyed our novel holiday to the fullest 
extent. We lunched on the fourth day in a queer, old-fashioned farme 
house, fairly buried in apple orchards, the fruit almost ripe, for it was 
the month of August, in fact its first week. The farmer’s wife told us 
of a very lovely and out-of-the-way village, where there was an 
ancient inn called the “ Cup o’ Cider,” and strongly advised us to go 
there, as half-way to the village there was a ruined church and an 
old monastic establishment well worth a visit en route. She gave us 
minute directions how to find both ruins and village, telling us to be 
sure and take the right-hand road when we came to a place where 
two roads forked. 

As it was only a little after two o’clock, Harvey thought we had 
ample time, and though the sky had clouded over, threatening rain 
before night, we all voted in favour of visiting the ruins, before making 
for the village and the “Cup o’ Cider.” The ruins were said to be 
five miles distant, but either the good wife’s mind and memory were 
short, or the Shropshire miles extra long, for by the time we reached 
them, we all saw that unless we hurried, the rain would be upon us 
long before we could reach the village. We made all haste with 
our examination, but the ruins were really interesting, and we lingered 
longer, perhaps, than we ought to have done. The first heavy drops 
were beginning to fall as we formed up and began our longer ride 
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to the village, and I felt sure that long before we could gain shelter, 
the downpour would be upon us. Stlll, we all had our waterproof 
capes, and though the heavy roads might double our labour, we need 
not grumble after all. 

Harvey and Hetty, of course, led the van, closely followed by 
Agnes Saville and Mr. Connor, Tom Saville and I being a little be- 
hind. I was not such an expert rider as Hetty and Agnes, and my 
companion had always to suit his pace to my slower one. We were 
all, however, in capital spirits, and the first few miles were made 
lively by many a merry speech or jest, for we met not a creature. 
But as I expected, the rain became heavier, and before long it was 
pouring in torrents, It got misty too—the steamy mist of August— 
and very soon we lost all sight of those before us. 

“Never mind, Bob,” said Tom, cheerfully, ‘ we can easily find the 
fork of the road ourselves.” 

My name is Robina, be it known ; but I was generally called Bob 
by my brother and Hetty, and I had known Tom Saville all my life. 

We spun on as fast as I could manage, but though we both kept a 
keen look out for the place where the road split into two, nothing of 
the sort could we discover. Then my wheel encountered a huge stone, 
exposed by the fierce rain, and I was nearly thrown off. Of course I 
had to dismount, and equally of course, Tom had to do the same. 
As I looked round I became convinced that we were on the wrong 
road; the farmer’s wife had told us the proper one was shaded all the 
way by trees, and hedges of hawthorne, but here neither tree nor hedge 
skirted the path. We seemed to have entered a flat, barren waste, - 
across which the road passed. I called Tom’s attention to this, but i 
did not disturb him in the least, though the mist was getting thicker 
and as a result the darkness greater every minute. 

“ Oh, it will be all right, Bob; she can’t have meant a continuous 
line of trees, you know,” he said, cnealy: And silenced, if not 
convinced, I set off once more. 

But soon, Tom had to admit that we were on the wrong road. A 
moor (whether wide or not we could not see) was on our left hand; the 
jand had gradually got higher on our right, we seemed to be under a 
range of lew bare hills; but as the darkness increased, and the pitiless 
rain beat in our faces, we could make out but little of our surroundings. 
At length we stopped simultaneously, and I fear! felt rather angry at 
Tom at the moment, for being so cocksure before. But my serge 
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skirt was now so heavy with moisture; I was so tired with continued 
exertion, that I may be forgiven for feeling indignant. 

“ What’s to be done now?” I asked, dolefully. 

Tom was peering into the rain and mist, and did not at first answer. 
But suddenly he said, quite briskly, ‘‘ I see a house of some sort just a 
little before us there. Let us go and ask for shelter till the rain 
moderates. You can get dried there, Bob, and they will be able to 
tell us the way the others must have gone.” 

There was no help for it; I was too tired and wet to go another 
mile, I thought. I did not even mount again, but walking by my 
machine (Tom doing the same) we approached this newly-found haven 
of refuge, to ask for shelter and warmth within it. 

It was a cottage of rough grey stone, and had a deep porch, with a 

small window on each side. We did not pause to examine farther, 
but leaning the bicycles by the wall, we entered the porch. Tom 
knocked at the closed door, but we could hear no sound within, though 
we waited quite five minutes. A second knock louder than the first 
produced some effect, however, for we heard a step in the passage 
inside, and a softly closed door. Tom rapped a third time pretty 
loudly, and then a quick footstep came near us; the door was opened 
suddenly, and a woman stood before us, her figure quite filling up the 
narrow entrance. 
: A tall, middle-aged woman, with a hard, swarthy face, and piercing 
black eyes with a strange light in them. She was poorly but neatly 
clad in a dark cotton gown and black apron, but wore no cap upon 
her smoothly braided grey hair. I took an instant and vehement dis- 
like to her upon the spot. 

“ What may be yer wish sir?” she asked in a low, but not a 
pleasant tone of voice, though she must have seen. 

“Can you give us shelter from the rain for an hour or two?” asked 
Tom, lifting his cap. ‘ This lady has got terribly wet, and we have 
lost our way.” | 

I stood in the shadow behind Tom, and could see, myself unseen, 
the change that came over the woman’s face, as my companion asked 
the favour, and stated our case. A look of terror, almost amounting 
to panic flashed over it, and was gone as quickly as it came, leaving the 
hard, stern face as set as before. A great repugnance to staying in that 
house, ever for a minute, came over me; but it is a true proverb, 
that “‘ Necessity knows no law,” or rather, “ no choice ;” and as the 
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rain dashed against the porch under which I stood, I felt that any 
shelter, however distasteful, was better than turning out into the 
storm again. Tom had waited patiently, and as. the woman still 
hesitated, urged our case again. . 

‘We shall not trouble you. A seat by the fire and shelter from 
the rain is all we want,” he said. ‘‘ When the lady is rested, and her 
skirt dried, we may even turn out into the rain again. It is because 
she is so weary and wet that I ask the favour from you. I can pay 
you for any trouble we may cause you.” 

I had been so sure the woman was mercenary, that I was not pre- 
pared for the sudden blaze of scorn that lit up her dark face, making 
the rugged features almost majestic. 

‘*T asked none o’ thy brass, lad,” she said, coldly, and Tom hastened 
to apologise. 

“I beg your pardon for my rudeness,” he said, smiling frankly. 
“I am a clumsy sort of fellow, and being wet outside, very likely my 
wits have been damped too. I hope you will forgive my bad manners.” 

Rudeness! bad manners! I knew who was the real culprit in both. 
But the woman was mollified by Tom’s tact and good breeding. 

“ Bide here a bit,” she said, and half closing the door, retreated 
into the interior somewhere ; the sound of voices, carefully lowered, 
coming to our ears as we waited. 

Presently she returned ; a big young man, dark and surly, like 
herself, being seen behind her. 

“Come in,” she said, shortly, and stood aside to let us enter; but 
Tom explained about our bicycles, and how bad it was for them to - 
remain in the wet. 

The young giant (whom the woman addressed as ’Lisha) at once 
went out and brought them into the porch, while we followed the 
-woman into a wide, low-ceiled kitchen, where a big fire burned, 
lighting up the dark rafters and walls quite cheerfully. She offered 
me a big chair on one side of the fireplace, while Tom sat down on a 
common one on the other side. Then she left us, and we heard her 
and ’Lisha climb a stair in the passage, and all was still. 

“‘ What a jolly fire, Bob,” said Tom, stretching his feet towards 
the warm hearth. ‘“ Do you know I’m‘frightfully hungry, and wish I 
had some dinner or tea, or at least a substitute for those meals.” 

‘*] am hungry, too,” said I, spreading out my sodden skirt to dry; 
«But we must stand it, Tom. Do you know what time it is?” 
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Tom looked at his watch, and gave a low whistle. 

‘My stars, Bob! it is almost seven o'clock,” he said; and my 
heart sank with dismay. It would soon be dark, and how would we 
fare searching for the others? How could we find them or the “Cup 
o’ Cider”? 

“Oh, dear!” was all I could ejaculate; for at that moment the 
woman re-entered, and without a word, drew out a small square table, 
and began to lay a white cloth, and set out tea-cups and-saucers, and 
all the materials for tea. The food was plain,.but good enough, and 
hungry people are not difficult to please. Tom and I enjoyed the tea 
and bread and butter thoroughly, and felt much refreshed. Our 
hostess disappeared while we dismissed our meal, and as for ’Lisha, 
he never came back at all. 

But before our tea was over, we saw, quite well, that there was no 
hope of our getting to- the “Cup o’ Cider,” and rejoining our com- 
panions that night. The rain fairly streamed from the black clouds, 
the noise it made upon the windows was like volleys of small shot. The 
woman herself, when she came to remove the dishes, spoke of the 
impossibility of our turning out again. 

“There’s a room for the young lady upstairs,” she said; “an’ ye 
can stay by the fire, sir, surely.” 

I was dead tired, my eyes were almost closing, and the house, if 
poor, looked so respectable, that I could not but accept the offer, even 
though I did not like the looks of the hostess. Besides, she had told us 
we were at the very least fifteen miles from the village we wished to 
reach, and we could start early in the morning to find our friends. So 
shortly before ten I left Tom by the fire, and followed the woman up the 
steep, narrow stairs to the room above. There was a long low-roofed 
landing, with two doors, and the farthest away one was that of the 
room meant for me. The woman gave me a candle, and wishing me 
a curt “ good-night,” left me alone to go to bed or to do as I pleased, 

My first proceeding was to take a survey of my new quarters, 
The room had'a sloping roof, and the one tiny window was there. 
I heard the rain splashing upon it with terrific force, though fortunately 
none came in to make the room damp. But though low-ceiled, the 
apartment was fairly large, its whitewashed walls and boarded floor 
scrupulously clean. Its only furniture was a trestle bed—clean looking 
also—one old chair, and a couple of boxes, one of which held a 
cracked basin with water, a bit of yellow soap, and a coarse towel 
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folded. The other had an ancient looking-glass, with a very dim 
and blotched face. These articles, with a woodcut of a farmyard 
scene pinned to the wall opposite the bed, comprised the whole contents 
of my chamber. 

I was not so sleepy now I had left the warm kitchen, so I sat me 
down to think before going to bed. I had something to think about 
too, which rather disturbed me. Tom Saville had been my special 
cavalier since starting on our tour ; and something in his look and man- 
ner, that evening especially when we said good night, had told me plainly 
enough, though no word was spoken, that the friend had changed into 
something else. To be sure, [ had suspected it before, but now that 
I was certain of it, I was not quite clear in my mind whether I was 
glad or sorry. So I wanted to think the matter over by myself, and 
I must have done so to some purpose, for I fell fast asleep, sitting on 
the edge of the bed, staring at the candle which I had set upon the 
box beside the ancient mirror. 

How long [ slept I cannot tell, but all at once I was awake and on 
the alert, listening for some sound to be repeated. I knew I had been 
awakened by a sound, though what I could not of course tell, unless I 
heard it again. It had not been loud, but some sleepers wake more 
easily for a slight sound than a loud one, and I am of that sort. The 
candle still burned, but it was almost done, and the stillness was pro- 
found, for the rain seemed to have ceased, and the silence of night 
and rest reigned around me. 

I ‘can’t say that L was frightened, I knew that Tom was in the 
kitchen below, but I remembered the daik, sombre face of the 
woman who had roused my dislike, the lowering, surly looks of the 
big, rough young man, and an uneasy feeling stole into my heart, in 
Spite of me. I stared at the candle, wondering how long it would last, 
when suddenly my blood seemed to freeze in my veins, and I turned 
my terrified gaze from the light to the door. 

There it came again: the sound that wakened me, the slow, 
stealthy moving of something over the outside of it, as though hands 
were groping or feeling for the handle. As spellbound by fear I gazed 
at the door, I distinctly saw it shake, and the handle move slightiy, as 
though turned by an invisible hand. There was a bolt upon the upper 
part of the door, and I longed, in a perfect frenzy of terror, to rush over 
and shoot it into its socket, but I could move neither hand nor foot; I 
was powerless with terror, my very voice had deserted me, and I 
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could not cry out. Again the soft brushing or feeling sound passed 
over the door, and I was sure | heard someone breathing. Then a 
stealthy footstep passed along the narrow landing outside; returned, 
and paused again at my room door. But now, though my voice 
refused to obey me, the spell seemed to be lifted from my limbs; 
I rose and rushed to the door to push the bolt into its socket, but as 
my hand touched it, despair seized me—¢he bolt was broken and useless. 

My hand felt nerveless, and as I felt the hope die out of my heart, 
and knew that there was nothing between me and that awful unknown 
danger but the frail latch, great sobs of anguish almost choked me. 
The stealthy steps had ceased, but I was sure the thing was still there, 
just behind the door, and now I became aware of another sound, an 
angry muttering, close to the wall, at the end of the room. There 
seemed to be two or more voices, but though they rose and fell as if 
in hot dispute. I could hear no articulate word, only the low hum- 
ming, now louder, now softer. Almost beside myself with dread of I 
knew not what, I set my back against the door, resolved to resist to 
the last shred of my strength any attempt which might be made 
to enter. As I did so, some heavy body seemed to fall violently 
against it, almost displacing me and shaking the boards till they bent 
and cracked with the pressure, for the boards of the door were not 
thick, its lock and hinges were of the commoner sort. 

Oh! the agony of those minutes while the pushing and thrusting 
lasted. I wake in the night yet, from dreams of that awful time, and 
the drops of cold perspiration gather on my forehead only to think of 
it. How the minutes passed I do not know; the angry voices, the 
slow, heavy breathing just behind my back, the wild beating of my 
heart, the rushing noise in my ears, all blended together into one 
sound—a terrible, confused, hideous sound which 1 cannot describe. 
I knew that if I could but cry out, if but one scream could pass my 
dry lips, Tom might hear and come to my help. But my voice 
refused to obey the silent prayer of my anguish ; I was mute, save for 
those hard, dull sobs that rose in my throat, yet did not relieve the 
strain upon my nerves. Again the door shook, and something seemed 
to fall softly outside, as though to avoid a noise. I set my teeth, and 
braced myself anew to resistance, resolving to hold out till the last 
morsel of strength left me. 

But as I stood there quivering, straining every fibre of my frame, I 
saw that a new danger threatened me. My candle was going out, 
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I would soon be in total darkness, and must meet my fate blindly, as 
well as silently. In a fresh access of terror, I watched the flame 
flickering and smoking, growing fainter and fainter every second, till 
with a last expiring effort it blazed up in a little jet of brilliance and 
then went out altogether. At another time the smoky fumes would 
almost have suffocated me, but I did not even notice them. 

The misery of my dreadful position, alone and in utter darkness, 
with murder, perhaps, on the other side of the door, made such a 
trial, small indeed, for the soft, slow, groping behind me had begun 
again; the efforts to gain an entrance to the room were being re- 
newed, and again I resisted with all my might, staring into the dark- 
ness with hopeless, despairing eyes. How long I stood there straining 
every muscle to agony; how long the angry voices disputed and 
wrangled, how often that soft clawing and groping passed over the 
door, I do not know. 

The faint grey ‘light of early dawn began to show, pale and sickly, 
through the tiny window in the roof, when a wild, unearthly scream, 
followed by the deep, hoarse bay of a dog broke the spell that 
had seemed to brood around, and which had frozen the power of 
utterance within my tortured soul. Shriek after shriek in a woman’s 
voice, howl after howl from the dog lifted the awful load of silence 
that had pressed upon my heart. I dimly recall the vision of some 
terrible, shapeless monster bearing down upon me, remember stagger- 
ing tothe bed and falling upon it, of giving one long, shrill cry of 
mortal terror, and then there is a blank, when I neither felt nor knew 
anything. 

I came to myself with the cool, sweet air of a bright morning, 
blowing into my face from the open window overhead. My hard 
featured hostess was on the bed beside me, bathing my forehead 
gently, with true womanly tenderness ; Tom Saville knelt by my side, 
chafing my hands. No one else was there, the house was very still, 
but as I looked round the bare room, half-dazed after my long fainting 
fit, 1 saw that the door hung by one hinge only. My two nurses 
assured me that I was perfectly safe, and must remain quiet for a time 
and go to sleep, and Mrs. Blake would remain beside me all the 
while I slept. It was broad daylight, though still early, and I felt I 
could not close an eye, nor remain in that room a moment longer 
than I could help, so they did not insist, and we all descended to the 
kitchen together, where, after I had drank a cup of tea, they 
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explained how I had come to get such a fright. But simple as the 
explanation was, I was thankful I had no clue to it sooner. If I had 
known the vea/ cause, I am certain I should have suffered more instead 
of less terror at the time, and I think most people will agree with that 
opinion. 

The woman (and a very good woman she was too) had been 
married twice, her second husband was an Italian, being a worthless 
fellow who would not work, but roamed about trying all sorts of things, 
and turning up every now and then, demanding money from his wife 
as a right. His last enterprise had been travelling with a dancing 
bear, and he had appeared with the animal the day before, de- 
manding fgod and lodging. He had put his bear in an outhouse, and 
gone to bed upstairs after feeding himself, but forgetting to feed his 
beast. : 

Elisha Blake, the first husband’s son, was a steady, worthy young 
fellow, but had been foolish enough to accept some game froma 
poaching friend, greatly to his mother’s dismay ; she had dreaded his 
getting into trouble over it; and when we came, she had not at first 
seen me, and thought Tom was after her son. Finding her mistake, 
she had wished to keep her husband’s presence in the house unknown 
as she was ashamed of him, so she sent Elisha upstairs beside him 
while we were in the kitchen. 

Elisha had charge of the Squire’s St. Bernard dog while the 
family at the Hall were absent, and this dog which had become 
much attached to him, he had been obliged to secure on account 
of the bear. The Italian had asked for money when his wife and her 
son went into his room, and the voices I heard were theirs. 

The bear wanting food had contrived to get out of its prison, and 
entered the house in search of a meal. The smell of the candle had 
attracted it to my room, while of course none of the disputants in the 
other room knew of its presence there. The dog, however, tied up 
in the little back kitchen, had scented it and managed after a time to 
break loose and get upstairs after it. Mrs. Blake (as she still calls 
herself) coming out of her husband’s room had seen the creature 
trying to get into mine, and hers were the screams I had heard, 
Then the great dog had come bounding up, and his deep bay of rage 
at sight of Bruin, and his howls of disgust when Elisha had secured him 
were all accounted for. The bear had broken the door down, but 
was searching for the tallow, not for me, when he too was captured. 


/ 
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It was all very simple, and yet I am glad I did not at the time know 
what was outside the door of my temporary sleeping place. 

Mrs. Blake and her son were kindness itself, and expressed them- 
selves in actions as well as words. I may mention here that the acquain- 
tance so queerly begun has never been allowed to drop, and many a 
visit has been made to the cottage since that first one. We did not 
see the Italian husband, he kept out of sight, but Elisha showed us 
the big St. Bernard, and Tom saw the bear, though I did not. I had 
quite recovered my wits, though still a little nervous, and after a good 
breakfast, we started off to join the others, and reached the “Cup o’° 
Cider ” all right. 

My adventure, of course, caused quite a sensation when I related it, 
and Tom came in for not a few sarcasms for sleeping so soundly 
while I was in such peril; for he had heard nothing till he was startled 
by the screams and howls overhead. But as the kitchen door had 
been shut, and both bear and dog had got in by the back door, which 
was a good bit farther down the passage and close to the foot of the 
Stairs, it is not to be wondered at that he did not hear sooner. How- 
ever they all teased him so, that he confided to me that he “felt as 
mean as a plated spoon with the silver rubbed off, and it wasn’t a 
pleasant sensation.” 

Of course I consoled him as well as I could, but what I said to him, 
or what he said to me, matters nothing to anyone but ourselves. 
This is not a love story, therefore sentiment must be strictly excluded ; 
but if you are very anxious to know more about Tom and me, perhaps 
I may tell you— someday. 

Here ends the account of my midsummer nightmare (Harvey calls 
it nightéear), and I think you will allow, that all things considered, it 
was a terrible ordeal for a girl to pass through. 
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Royal Academy. The first question one hears when friend meets 
friend in the Academy is always, ‘“‘Is it as good as last year?” 
The answer of a new comer is pretty generally ‘“‘ No! ” the answer 
‘of the lover of pictures, who has come week after week, studied them 
all round, and found his favourites, is ‘“‘As good and better.” 
The new comer does not find such distinctly leading pictures as he 
has seen before; the Aaditué knows the average is higher, and that 
there are many which would be leading if the surroundings were 
less excellent. 

In portraits, as usual, Sargent and Herkomer share the chief 
honours; Herkomer’s ‘The Guards’ Cheer,’? which might be 
called a group of portraits, is necessarily, from its vivid colouring, 
the most conspicuous picture in that gallery. One small portrait 
should not pass without notice, ‘‘ Ethel,” by Ralph Peacock, is a 
beautiful piece of work; the colouring subdued and natural, and 
every detail, though perfectly finished, kept down to its proper 
value in producing a harmonious whole. 

Landscape-painting is well represented by Leader, Leslie, P. Gra- 
ham, J. Farquharson, and others. Leslie’s sunny ‘Ash Grove,” 
and “Arlington Row,” are a joy to look upon in the murky at- 
mosphere of London. Of Leader’s landscapes, note particularly 
“‘ The Silver Sea,” for the pale and delicate hues of the sandy dunes, 
dry, wind-swept grass, and silvery ripples. We are accustomed to 
associate La Thangue’s name with the dark purple and grey colour- 
ing of “ Nightfall;’ but the gorgeously brilliant effects he can 
produce are well exemplified in ‘Harvesters at Supper,” and 
“ Bracken ;”’ in the latter, the golden light falling through the beech 
trees upon the old woman’s face is very charming. Frederick Good- 
all’s Oriental pictures are too well known and valued to need any 
comment. ‘ King Lear,” is certainly one of the pictures which 
attracts the most attention this year; Edwin Abbey has also a 
smaller study, ‘‘The Bridge,” which is very interesting. “The 
Road to Camelot” (G. H. Boughton) is a most delicate treatment 
of a charming subject; the curiously white light thrown over all 
gives a dreamy fascination which is indescribable. Everyone makes 
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a pause before “ Memories and Anticipations,” one of Madame 
Henriette Ronner’s well-known studies of cats; the kitten in front 
is delicious, and leaves nothing to be desired but possession. 

Sculpture makes an excellent show this year; Onslow Ford’s 
great statues “ Justice’ and ‘“‘ Knowledge,” are very striking. We 
note also a beautiful bronze statuette, “The Bather,” by Thorny- 
croft ; and a graceful, spirited little group, ‘‘ The Fisherman and 
the Mermaid,” by Lantéri. 

International. The Exhibition of International Art, held in the 
Skating Rink of Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge, is extremely inter- 
esting. French artists are well represented. Claude Monet has a 
beautiful landscape, ‘‘ Bassin d’Argenteuil,” sunshiny under a 
cloud-flecked, summer sky. Dégas shows four studies, ‘“‘ Dancers,” 
with wonderfully strong and supple lines. There are some very 
beautiful portraits by Savery; in “ Mrs. Roger Plowden and 
Humphrey,” and “ Portrait Group,” the colouring on the children’s 
faces is especially tender, giving quite the sweet, fresh bloom of 
childhood. Four strenuous, muscular bronze figures by Meunier 
are well worthy of attention. Joseph Pennell’s pen drawings are 
too well known to need remark ; it is a pleasure to meet with some 
of them here, notably three of Notre Dame, exquisitely clear and 
delicate. There are three charming decorative panels in coloured 
plaster by G. Noira and F. Lynn Jenkins; also some beautiful low 
relief marbles by 

French Gallery. A pleasant hour may be spent in the French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. Corot has some beautiful little pieces, two 
ot * Ville d’Avray,” especially noteworthy. Mauve’s four winter 
scenes are very attractive. Mesdag’s ‘“‘ Waiting for the Tide,” has 
rich eftects of warm brown sails and a deep-coloured sea. There is 
a pleasant home scene by Frére, with very delicate colouring. 
‘‘Early Morning on the Chiem See,” by Professor Heffner, is a 
lovely view of the dreamy mistiness of a summer dawn; while 
Professor Miller’s ‘“‘ An Arab Encampment,” glows with the intense 
heat and rich colouring of an Oriental noon. 

Modern Gallery. Mr. H. Finn has a most interesting exhibition 
in the Modern Gallery. Some of the water-colour sketches are 
exquisitely delicate; ‘‘ Dawn,” with pale, shadowy ships outlined 
through the rising mist; ‘Cloud Shadows over the Sea,” and . 
“Twilight off Deal,” are excellent examples of Mr. Finn’s happy 
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skill in. rendering the tender hues of sea and sky. The Canterbury 
paintings are very fine; there is a wealth and accuracy of detail 
about the architecture which is very satisfying to those who know 
and love every corner of the magnificent old cathedral, yet it is well 
subordinated to the general grandeur of the whole. Mr. T. Simpson 
follows Mr. Finn here with an exhibition of his water-colour draw- 
ings, and ably does for Essex what Mr. Finn has done for Kent. 
It is well worth a visit, to dispel our current ideas of Essex as flat 
and uninteresting. In “Changing Pasture,” “ Pea Picking,” “ Hay 
Barges Loading,” and “ Marshland,” we get the note of the scenery 
and perhaps see Mr. Simpson at his best. 

Caran ad’ Ache. The exhibition of the caricatures of Monsieur 
Poiré (better known as Caran d’Ache) at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms in New Bond Street, should be visited by everyone who can 
appreciate political and social skits. The military sketches are 
especially clever and telling; some of the charcoal drawings “ On 
the March,” ‘The German Guard,” ‘ Napoleon I.,” ‘Cavalry 
Courier,” being wonderfully bold and suggestive in outline. Horse 
lovers will appreciate his accurate skill in depicting horses in every 
variety of attitude and movement. 

New English Art Club. In the Dudley Gallery the New English 
Art Club has a pleasant little Exhibition. Three low relief marbles, 
pastoral subjects, by Havard Thomas are beautifully executed. Two 
crayon sketches by W. Russell, ‘‘ The Blacksmith,” and “ A Portrait 
Group of Seven Sisters,” are very vigorous in outline, the grouping 
of the latter being most skilfully arranged. Two small landscapes 
by H. Muhrman, “ A Scene in Bavaria,” and ‘‘ Willow Tree by the 
River,” are excellent specimens of crayon work in landscape. 

Royal Society of British Artists. One of the most beautiful collec- 
tions of water-colour paintings, exhibited this year, is shown by the 
Royal Society of British Artists. The whole exhibition is good, but 
the two galleries devoted to water-colours contain some real gems. 
‘‘ Evenglow near Hereford,” and ‘“‘ March Morning on the Wye,” by 
L. Burleigh Bruhl, are conspicuous for their exquisite colouring; the 
rosy glow of the former lights up the whole landscape in the most 
delicate way. Two Westmoreland scenes, “ Langdale Pikes,” and 
‘¢ Morecambe Bay,” by Arthur Tucker, are glorious masses of rich 


colour. In “Summer,” H. Stannard has achieved a victory over 
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the difficult and elusive grey-green of the willow tree ; his “ Clipping 
First Barrel,” will commend itself to sportsmen 

The New Gallery. Here is a fine collection of work by living 
artists. Portraits are. numerous—a few, very fine—perhaps, too 
many are of children. Of other pictures Walter Crane’s ‘“Con- 
querors of the World,” is most noticeable, both for its symbolism 
and for clever handling of colour. Draper’s “ Victim,” Halle’s 
‘“‘ Fugitives,” Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ St. George,” Harcourt’s ‘‘ Too Late,” 
arrest attention. There are many charming landscapes, two by 
Donaldson, of Flemish scenes, Kinsley’s ‘‘Surrey Lane,’ Miss 
McCracken’s “Harbour at Hoorn,” and Swedish scenes by the 
Misses Montallba, being the most attractive. In the hall is a 
collection of sculpture, of which Onslow Ford’s noble bust of Sir 
Charles Hallé, and a spirited group, by Miss Houblon, are the 
most remarkable. 

The Grafton Gallery devotes itself to an exhibition of Australian 
art—paintings done in Australia, by Australian artists as the 
catalogue informs us. The value of such an exhibition is twofold. 
We learn how our brothers (and sisters) of the brush at the 
Antipodes deal with artistic problems. Also, we see many colonial 
scenes, of which we before had only vague imaginings. Tom 
Roberts and Julian Ashton put station life before us in “A Break 
Away,” “Rounding up a Straggler,” and ‘The Golden Fleece,” 
‘‘A Bush Home,” of David Davies, will appeal to many hearts. 
W. Lister, Arthur Streeton, W. Pigrenit Hanson and others repre- 
sent beautifully colonial scenery. 

A notable exhibition and one that should be seen by all lovers of 
our world-wide Empire. 

We fear we have not left ourselves space to deal properly or 
fully with the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. The 
galleries contain a large number of most beautiful pictures. Ray- 
mond Thompson’s decorative panel ‘‘ Night,” Lee Hankey’s “ Une 
Viérge,” Green’s “‘ Misty Morning at Polperro,” are the most striking. 
Among the landscapes we are attracted by Colman’s “ A Tranquil 
Afternoon,” and Nisbet’s “‘ Stonehaven,” while Max Ludby’s “ Now 
Wakes the Day,” is a fine rendering of difficult atmospheric 


conditions. 





Damocles, or the Gates of Janws. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Art the end of the week, after Paul’s fureral, leaving Madame de 
Follet sorely against his will, John rejoined Evelyn at Les Graces, and 
the two started for San Rimini. 

The accounts received of Henrietta’s health were far from re- 
assuring. Mercifully her mind had been relieved of its worst fear, 
but the news of Paul’s death, coupled with her mother’s mistaken 
assertion, had given her nerves a shock from they could not at once 
recover. Her first fainting fit had been followed within a few hours 
by an attack of collapse, and for nearly a week she lay in a state of 
complete prostration, accompanied at night by the low wandering 
delirium of extreme weakness. Two broken nights and some genuine 
alarm had temporarily reduced Mrs. Godwin to an unusually sub- 
missive state. Evelyn on reaching the villa found herself permitted to 
share Sophie’s watch in the sick room unopposed. , 

Henrietta at once begged to see Godwin, and became so distressed 
when her wish was negatived, that Evelyn gave in at last only urging 
on John the necessity for all possible avoidance of undue emotion. 

The latter found his task a difficult one. Henrietta greeted him 
very quietly, and lay listening to all he could tell her without tears, 
with no outward demonstration of yrief. But there was a terribly 
strained look on her face, and Godwin could not but be struck with 
the feverish brilliancy of her eyes. She watched him all the time 
with the air of a person expecting information yet dreading to ask a 
question. “ It is all soindistinct. If I could orly have seen him,” she 
said under her breath. 

Godwin sighed: “ Yes I know, but Hetty, if you only could have 
seen him.” 

Henrietta drew a sudden painful breath, then said slowly, every word 
coming from her with visible effort: ‘“‘ Tell me about that evening when 
he was taken ill— what had he been doing ?” 

John answered her very quietly, alarmed by the difficulty with 
which she spoke: “ Paul had been doing nothing in particular, dear, 
only talking with Madame de Follet, and then reading up to the time 
he was taken ill.” 

Henrietta raised her eyes determinately. The look of suffering and 
of dread in them haunted John long afterwards. 

“Do you knov,” she asked again, “what book he had been 
reading?” 
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“An old favourite book he had been very fond of as a child. 
Madame de Follet gave it me, and one or two other things, you shall 
see them : but Hetty dear, I don’t think you are quite fit to look at 
anything, or to talk much this evening.” 

‘“‘ But the bouk,” said Henrietta, wondering in a dull way at the 
faint sound of her own voice, ‘‘ would you mind telling me the name 
of the book ? ” 

Her eyes dilated strangely : at this moment while waiting for his 
answer, with a strained sense of expectancy, numbing every other 
feeling, suddenly from some dim recess of memory De Brie’s words 
spoken only a few weeks ago came back to her : “I have no need to 
remiid you, if anything unforseen happens, this affair will have gone 
beyond our poor management into the hands of God.” But John did 
not answer her question: he sat silent, possessed for the second time 
this evening by an inexplicable sense of hesitation. 

Henrietta raised herself slightly. ‘The book,” she repeated, with 
a curious touch of insistence and of growing exhaustion in her voice, 
“the name of the book, Uncle John.” 

“ It was old sixteenth century work,” he answered her at last. “I 
believe an English play: a very rare book, called—“ Alcirat.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AFTER seeing her uncle Henrietta had a bad relapse, and Dr. Clif- 
ford, for whom Ted had telegraphed two days previously, for some 
time after reaching San Rimini, feared the worst. Then very gradu- 
ally she recovered a little strength, and at the end of the week was 
allowed to see her Aunt Catherine who had also arrived, and who 
now proposed staying in the neighbourhood for a couple of months. 

All the love and care of the household went towards nursing the 
girl back to health and strength, while Mrs. Godwin, forced to take 
a secondary place in the general interest, and filled with a sense of - 
outraged dignity, took refuge in her own rooms on the plea of illness, 
and could not be induced to put in an appearance at a single meal 
downstairs. Since the night of Evelyn’s arrival, the two ladies had 
scarcely met, except at Henrietta’s bedside. Ted’s sad lack of tact 
in inviting John and Evelyn to make a prolonged sojourn at the 
villa, Mrs. Godwin tacitly protested against by thus shutting herself 
up. If the truth be told, her strongest feeling now-a-days 
amounted to unlimited self-pity. 

To her, bad news generally meant the arrangement of a carefully 
thought out and becoming deu:/ ; an extra amount of petting and 
consideration, plenty of interesting literature, and avoidance of all 
Outside disturbances, going on in a household of mourning. Incapa- 
ble of any deep feeling or of personal grief where Paul was concerned, 
she found no more difficulty in keeping her own emotions in check, 
than a child finds in stopping the flow of a trickle of water with one 
finger. She reflected frequently during the course of thenext few weeks 
that Henrietta had shown a sad lack of proper self-control, and that 
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everyone made an absurd fuss about an attack of prostration, now 
yielding to proper treatment. To be expected to participate ina 
general atmosphere of grief, bored her to extinction. And to live 
under the same roof with John and Evelyn, constituted an ever- 
growing source of mental irritation. 

During the next few weeks the Count’s letters arriving regularly 
were her chief distraction and amusement. The Palazzo, now 
declared to be quite ready for a mistress, lay in the near distance 
as a prospective refuge from many discomforts. Gradually a plan 
beginning to form in her own mind as the fifth of November drew 
near, was brought to a definite resolution by a welcome suggestion 
put forward tentatively in one of the Count’s own letters, and took 
shape in an outspoken determination on the afternoon of Dr. Clifford’s 
departure. Henrietta now being convalescent, the physician, in 
company with Evelyn, went to pay a farewell visit to the nominal 
invalid upstairs. 

Hardly rising, Mrs. Godwin’s manner indicated more surprise than 
pleasure at this sudden invasion of her privacy. She appeared to 
be much taken up with unknotting the fringe in a silk fire screen, 
while making her usual stereotyped enquiries as to Henrietta’s 
state of health. 

“Your daughter will need the very greatest care for the next few 
months,” the old doctor said, bluntly: ‘that secured, there is no 
reason why she should not get quite well again. Rest and absence 
from worry are what she needs, Mrs Godwin ; and as much open air 
as possible without fatigue. I suppose you will both be staying 
here for the present ? You couldn’t be in a better place.” 

‘“‘ My movements hardly depend upon myself,” said Mrs. Godwin, 
languidly. ‘If I were better informed as to other people’s plans, I 
might perhaps give you more definite information as to my own.” 

Evelyn, who had brought some knitting in her hand, cast offa 
dozen stitches vigorously, then she said, “‘ John and I have heard 
this morning from Solway; he will be here next week. We think 
of going to Egypt with him. Mamma is not comfortable at the 
hotel, so Ted wants her to come here almost directly. Dr. Clifford 
thinks a change will be good for john. There isn’t much for a man 
to do in this place, and he is not looking at all well.” 

Mrs. Godwin sighed. ‘‘ Poor John. It’s a new thing to see him 
suffering from depression, I don’t wonder he needs a change. I am 
beginning to find this place most enervating myself. _ Really lately, 
what with anxiety and grief combined, my own nerves have been 
sorely overtaxed.” 

Here she sighed again suggestively, leaning her cheek on one. 
beautifully shaped hand, while various pros and cons floated through 
her brain. It was very sad of course that Henrietta should be so deli- 
cate, but her own state of nerves made anxiety of any kind most 
wearingly unbearable. She dreaded staying in the same house with the 
Duchess, and had no wish to enact the part of nominal sick nurse 
all winter. Besides, Solway was on his way to San Rimini. This. 
last reflection acted as a spur to her tongue. 

‘IT have a letter to-day from Palermo, which gives me a great 
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deal of perplexity,” she went on presently. ‘‘ My first thoughts 
are for dear Henrietta, of course, but I have begun to realise lately 
that I may be called upon to sacrifice my feelings, even to make up 
my mind to a temporary separation, though it will make me terribly 
anxious. The Count is getting uneasy about my continued weakness; 
he writes to say that he will be here to-morrow. He is not happy 
to leave me alone any longer. You see, Evelyn, I have his comfort 
to think of before my own, and men are always so lost by them- 
selves, Armand has felt Paul’s death very much, but he says he 
must try to behave in a reasonable manner, and he has been 
reminding me that we are very near the fifth of November.” 

Sudden light dawned upon Evelyn. ‘I suppose he wishes for no 
unnecessary delay, Laura. He thinks there is no reason why you 
should not be married here quietly as you first settled ? ” 

“Yes, Evelyn. He seems to be quite set upon it. Life really is 
very perplexing.” 

Looking at the elegantly dressed figure leaning against an apricot 
silk cushion, Evelyn knitted several rounds of her sock before trust- 
ing herself to speak. Joy and sorrow hand in hand had made her 
wonderfully gentle lately to her former antagonist. Then she said, 
‘‘ If you are married on the fifth, the wedding could take place before 
we go away, Laura.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Godwin rejoined ; ‘“‘ and Solway wished so much to 
give me away. Really it all seems quite providential. Henrietta 
can stay on with Aunt Catherine, I am sure, for a little while, and 
then join me later on at Palermo.” 

Evelyn looked at her with the first smile seen upon her face for 
some weeks. 

“T think it will be an excellent arrangement ; mamma, | know, 
will be only too delighted to take care of Henrietta.” 

Mrs. Godwin laid down her fire screen with some dignity. 

‘‘T am very glad you approve,” she said, with a faintly ironical 
inflection on the personal pronoun. ‘“ Perhaps you will kindly send 
John to me for a few minutes this evening. I-think I must ask you 
to leave me now. I have to husband my strength, and youcan ~ 
understand that I shall have a great deal to see to and think of 
during the next few weeks.” 

It was wonderful how everyone did their best to facilitate the 
preparations for the wedding. As the Duchess said afterwards, on 
this particular fifth of November, few people would have grudged 
any number of fireworks. 

The affair supposed to be strictly private, yet leaked out, and 
most of the English residents filled the little church at San Rimini. 

The wedding ceremony went off with some é/a/, so Mrs. Godwin 
flattered herself, the Duke giving her away, John having willingly 
waived his own privileges. 

The bride, though not in her first youth, was still a very handsome 
woman, and many people envied De Brie, who bore himself as 
composedly as if matrimony to him represented nothing more than 
church-going. 

The newly-made Comtesse de Brie, on the contrary, looked 
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nervous and flushed, and at parting, turned to Henrietta with an 
unusual show of affection. 

*¢ You will come to Palermo when I send for you. You will join 
me later on, promise.” 

And to this demand, Henrietta found no difficulty in giving 
an instant assent. 
~ She had seen very little of her future step-father since his arrival 
at San Rimini. Sadly concerned at her delicate looks, he had care- 
fully avoided all agitating conversation. Death had drawn a veil 
over the past, and the two, by mutual consent, when they met, 
talked on indifferent subjects. Only when the Count said good-bye, 
‘he put a case into her hand containg a small miniature of Paul 
beautifully painted from a photograph; and his few words of 
genuine sympathy came to her at the same time gratefully. 

She looked up at him with wet eyes, saying slowly, ‘‘ You were 
quite right. Something unforseen did happen. If he had lived a 
little longer, that second play would have been finished. I know 
you often wrote to him; that you interested other people in his 
career. I shall never forget your kindness.” 

They took leave of each other with visible emotion, and as he 
went away, it flashed upon her for the first time with an unspoken 
sense of relief, that her mother, in such good hands, in the Sicillian 
home, would surely live a happier life than she had ever attained to 
in England. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Accorp1NG to promise, Solway sent bride and bridegroom to Palermo 
in the C/y#e, intending to stay at San Rimini himself till the yacht 
returned. Henrietta, meanwhile, found herself in a new world. 

Too ill, since her first arrival, to notice her surroundings, she now 
discovered that the Villa Patricia possessed a lovely garden and an 
exquisite view. In front, on clear days, the Island of Corsica lay, 
cloudlike in the far distance, while on the western side of the hcuse 
rose an olive garden, shaded by fine clumps of trees, and flanked at 
a short distance by beautiful mountains. 

Henrietta, waked in the mornings by the crackling sound of a 
bright fire, half wood, half fir cones, could hear through the open 
windows the bersaghlieri horns blowing in the distance. A wander- 
ing humming-bird moth, a porte-bonheur would venture in sometimes 
to look at her, and the sunny air, sweet with violets, breathed per- 
petual spring. 

Yet it must be confessed that her strength improved slowly, if at 
all. The dead calm of exhaustion following a whirlwind of pain and 
anxiety had begun to leave her, and when she would naturally have 
turned to Ted for companionship ,it began to dawn upon her that she 
had grown se quiet, so undemonstrative, he might have been playing 
the part of an elder brother, not of a lover at all. Seeing John and 
Evelyn together, middle-aged married people though they might be, 
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there appeared to be such a fund of confidence and affection between 
them, that Henrietta at first unwittingly began to draw comparisons, _ 
next to realise in her secret heart the swift growth of a new sense of 
loss and blankness. There seemed to be a want somewhere. Ted, 
now-a-days, never sought to be alone with her, never uttered a word 
which could not have been equally well uttered in the presence of a 
third person. She began to ask herself despairingly if selfishly 
wrapped up in her own grief and anxiety she had lost the power to 
make him happy. 

A touch of visible constraint grew in her own manner. As the 
days went by she seemed to lose ground, to part with the little 
strength so far regained. Ted’s care for her comfort never failed, 
but such as it was, it failed to satisfy her. Possibly it failed to 
satisfy someone else too. 

Evelyn coming into the front garden one sunny afternoon found 
Henrietta sitting there all alone, and took both the girl’s thin hands 
in her own, with a little affectionate gesture. 

“You must get much stronger before long,” she said, “or we 
shall have to take you back to Godwin’s Rest to set you up again, 
Hetty.” 

‘‘] should like to have’ seen it all again,” Henrietta answered, 
dreamily, unconscious of the significance of her own words. 

Evelyn looked at her, startled, struck for the first time by a sudden 
sharp fear, scrutinizing the slight hands folded so listlessly over a copy 
of Enoch Arden ; the lovely transparent face with its perilously brilliant 
colouring. 

‘‘Ted wants you,” she said, somewhat abruptly. Thought and 
action were generally one with her, and generally felicitous. ‘“ He 
: out in the garden, under the olives. Do you think you can get as 
ar?” 

Henrietta rose to her feet, looking up with graveeyes. “Evelyn,” 
she asked, ‘‘ what was Ted saying to-day to Solway about going to 
Egypt?” 

, ll changed colour. ‘Oh, Solway thinks everyone must be as 
mad about Cairo as he is himself. He only suggested that you- 
might spare Ted to us for a few weeks.” 

“And Ted thought it would be a good plan, didn’t he?” said 
Henrietta, steadily. ‘1 can’t expect to keep him tied-here all the 
winter. There is very little for a man to do in this place.” 

Evelyn laid a light hand on her shoulder. ‘Go and say that to 
Ted. Go and talk it over, and find yourself mistaken,” she sugges- 
ted, with a forced assumption of cheerfulness. ‘He seems to think 
no one can be trusted to look after you but himself.”’ 

‘“‘He takes too much care of me,” said Henrietta, languidly. 
Then, with her book in her hand, she turned away, and walked 
slowly round the corner of the house. 

Evelyn looked after the retreating figure with visible anxiety. 
Solway, to-day, had made some jesting remark about another mar- 
riage taking place before long, and she had heard Ted rejoin witha 
touch of pained impatience in his voice that there would be no more 
more weddings for a good many months to come. 
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“TI can’t think why it is,” she reflected, ‘“‘that the very best. men 
are so absolutely idiotic when it comes to managing their own love 
affairs. I used to think that Ted had some brains, but I can’t 
imagine what he has done with them lately.” 

Henrietta, meantime, had taken her way to the olive-yard, a 
pleasant, shady retreat covering some ten acres of ground. Green 
terraces, or rather wide steps like grassy ledges rose here and there 
one behind the other, shaded by trees, while on the west a fine 
prospect opened out to a range of mountains wrapped in blue mist. 
Here she found Ted stretched at full length in the sunshine, with 
his hat tilted over his eyes. Approaching over the grass unnoticed, 
’ she come to his side and softly spoke his name. The first sound of 
the low voice brought him to his feet ; but despite the quick change 
of position, Henrietta caught sight of his face, and stood moment- 
arily dismayed. The next instant she had slipped her hand into his, 
saying timidly: 

“I thought perhaps you wanted me.” 

The colour came and went in her cheeks, her eyes full of sudden 
tender concern were persistently fixed on the grass. Her whole 
attitude and manner strangely tried Ted’s self-possession. 

‘I think perhaps I always want you,” he said, sitting down again 
and drawing her to one of the grassy ledges at his side. 

_ Henrietta glanced at him again half startled, then turned her eyes 
away and sat in silence looking at the mountains, conscious of the 
‘*‘benignant air,” the exquisite view: but most conscious of all of 
the quiet figure at her side; coupled with the fact that Ted had 
talked of going away from her, and that Ted’s eyes just now had 
surely been full of tears. 

Henrietta said to herself that she must have been mistaken. Ted 
would never suggest going away if he wished to stay with her. Mean- 
time the thought recurred persistently. refusing to be banished. 

‘So I hear you are thinking of going with Solway,” she remarked 
presently, troubled by his continued silence, yet wondering at the 
unmoved sound of her own voice. 

Ted picked up a fallen olive leaf, and began tearing it into strips. 
‘* Solway has set his heart on showing me the desert,” he said. 
*‘ Aunt Catherine will be established here next week. I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t want me.” 

““You are always very considerate,” Henrietta said, ruffling the 
leaves of her book, with an indifferent air. 

‘‘Am I, Hetty?” 

‘“‘T daresay it will-be a pleasant change,” she went on, uneasily 
unconscious of a lump in her throat. 

‘“‘T have my own ideas about that,” said Ted, gently, noting the 
listless droop of the the thin hands, the shadows under the dark eyes. 

‘Do you mean to get better while I am away?” 

Henrietta moved restlessly. ‘‘Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 

‘‘] shan’t start unless you can promise me that much,” he said in 
his quietest voice. 

Henrietta leaned her cheek on her hand. Her lips were trembling. 
Why did Ted’s manner to-day completely contradict the attitude of 
the past few weeks? 
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‘“‘T can’t make any rash assertion. You had better give me till 
to-morrow to think about it,” she said, under her breath. 

“‘T will give you any time you like, Hetty. Solway won’t be off 
till next week. But you look too tired to be kept talking.” 

He made a slight movement as if to leave his seat. Henrietta put 
out her hand, then drew it back again. 

“Don’t go,” she said, hurriedly ; ‘I mean, don’t go now.” 

‘‘ I thought perhaps you wished to go on reading,” Ted said. 

““Yes,—no; I was only reading Enoch Arden. But the print 
tires my eyes, and my head aches. Perhaps you will read to me.” 
Pent-up feeling made her voice unusually irritable. 

Ted took the book out of her hand at once. Now-a-days, when 
they were together, he generally read poetry, aloud, of one kind or 
another, and read very well. But to-day, for some unexplained 
reason, he mangled Tennyson shamefully. 

It is doubtful if Henrietta listened to a word of Enoch Arden. She 
sat very still, her hands folded in her lap, her eyes fixed on the 
distant mountains, her breath coming and going quickly. 

But gradually, as Ted read on, the poem took a new meaning for 
him. Annie Arden’s appeal to the generosity of the man who had 
loved her for so long, patiently and all in vain, came home to him 
cruelly. He read it in a mechanical voice, never glancing at his 
companion. 


‘Can one love twice? Can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was? What is it that you ask? 

‘I am content,’ he answered, ‘ to be loved 

A little after Enoch.’ ‘Oh,’ she cried, 
Scared as it were, ‘dear Philip, wait a while: 
If Enoch comes - but Enoch will not come— 
Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 

Surely J shall be wiser in a year.’" 


Ted’s voice changed suddenly. He read no farther; a hand had 
come on his book. Looking down, he saw Henrietta’s eyes, fixed 
upon him with mingled determination and dread in their depths. 

“‘ Ted,” she said, falteringly, ‘if you go—I mean before you go, I © 
want to have a little talk with you. I have something to tell you 
about myself and Paul.” 

Expectation had not failed him then; it was coming. Ted bit 
his lips; his figure involuntarily straightened itself. Yct it was 
characteristic of the man all through, that his first thought was not 
for himself but for her. 

He threw the book away: his hand covered hers instantly. 
“Hetty darling,” he said, ‘don’t be afraid of me. You have done | 
your best. Do you think I cannot see what you have been suffer- 
ing? Do you think I have not suffered myself? See, I have a con- 
fession to make. I went to Paris the other day, not only about the 
yacht, but to see Paul.” He paused here for a minute, then went - 
on, speaking gently, as if to a child. ‘I thought, Hetty, if you 
found you had made a mistake, that I could not take advantage of 
it. It seemed to me that one person’s happiness had no right to 
stand in the way of two others. You know I am a good deal older 


. 
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than you are. Hetty, 1 asked Paul to tell me the true reason why 
he could not marry.” 

‘“‘ You asked Paul that ?” ; 

It was scarcely Henrietta’s voice that spoke. The question came 
to him in a faint whisper. 

“ Yes, just that one question, nothing else at all.” The man’s voice 
never faltered in its tender strength. ‘‘ Your name was never men- 
tioned, dear. Why should it have been: It seemed, then, to me 
that Paul was right as to his own future. And when I found he 
could never marry anyone, perhaps I was selfish ; but I hoped at least 
with me you would know more liberty, that I should shield your 
life ; that some day, Hetty, affection might change toa deeper feeling. 
But lately I have begun to see things more clearly. I believe you 
will get better if I go away. It is for you to decide, dear, not me; 
only,” here for the first time his voice changed suddenly, “if you 
send me away, remember I have never loved anyone else but you— 
I never shall. If there should come a time when you could feel 
differently, promise me that you will send for me back. Promise 
me that much. I am always bound to you, Hetty, but if you wish 
it you are free.” 

But Henrietta made no answer. She had drawn away from him, 
covering her face with both hands, while the sudden overwhelming 
consciousness of all the past, believed to be safely hidden, and now 
revealed in a new light, rushed over and nearly stunned her. 

Unable to speak, she sat minute after minute, with bowed head, 
so still that Ted leaned forward at last, half fearfully touching the 
shielding fingers. Her hands fell then to her lap, next stretched 
themselves out to him. 

Her face was very pale. The tears were running down her cheeks, 
but look and gesture were alike, so lovely in their mute invitation, 
that before them Ted’s self-control went suddenly to the winds. 
He caught her in his arms, kissing the soft loosened hair, the slen- 
der, trembling hands, the fair face so near his own, kissed her again, 
and all unreproved. 

‘‘Speak to me,’ he said at last. “Tell me; have I been the 
blindest fool that ever lived ?” 

‘No, no, not that,’’ she whispered at last, “rather the noblest 
man I ever knew.” 

His eyes looking down at her, full of tender entreaty, for once 
swept aside her natural reserve. . 

“You have made a mistake,” she whispered again. ‘ There has 
never been anyone but you Ted—Ted, darling.” 

Then in a moment she had drawn away and stood now with ex- 
quisite troubled eyes: too happy for tears, too moved for smiles. 

‘‘ We have both been making a mistake, you and I”’—her words 
came slowly almost with a break between them. 

‘Oh J can see it all now, I do not wonder. Things are beginning 
to grow clear: many things that puzzled me. You were quick to 
find out that I was not happy, that I had some grief connected with 
Paul, a deeper grief than his going to France warranted. You were 
quite right; I had a very great trouble, but it was not what you 
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thought. Paul has been a dear brother to me all my life, nothing 

more nor less. I have never had any other feeling for him, and he’ 
—” Her voice failed suddenly. She turned her head away. “1 

have a story to tell you about Paul, and myself.” 

Then with her hand in his she kept nothing back, ‘cleansing her 
bosom of its perilous stuff,’ while Ted listened, amazed and pitiful 
by turns, full of unspoken wonder at the revelation made to him; 
moved at the simple courage which had carried her on unfalteringly. 

She told him everything ; of that first afternoon when Paul had 
read his play aloud; of her pursuit of Wallis, and De Brie’s kind- 
ness ; of the consciousness of deceit involved by her own silence, 
her strange dream on board the yacht: and of the long blank 
following the news of Paul’s death. 

“They said afterwards he could not have lived long,” she ended, 
‘that nothing would have made any difference, and Uncle John need 
never know! he is spared that. He told me there was some pres- 
sure causing these headaches. If only Paul had not found out, only 
that! I could better have borne the thought of it all.” 

‘“‘ But when that telegram came, when later on I knew that I had 
failed, failed to keep that book from him, I seemed to stop living. 
That fortnight afterwards I had such dreadful dreams—life was like 
a nightmare while the fever lasted.” 

A sudden spasm crossed Ted’s face. He drew the slight figure 
closer. 

“Hetty,” he said, ‘‘ why didn’t you come to me sooner.” 

“Thad to ask Uncle John: he never could bear it to be men- 
tioned,” she said. ‘And then when you talked of going away I 
could hardly think of anything else. Rut I meant—” her voice sank 
so low he could hardly hear it—I meant to tell you, before you 
went, about Wallis ; only I was so afraid you would be disappointed 
in me, I dreaded that. Ted, what have I said. I didn’t mean to 
hurt you.” 

Henrietta was startled then, startled beyond measure. Ted’s self- 
restraint slipped from him at last. “1, disappointed in you,” he said | 
presently, kneeling by her side. ‘Have you forgotten what I said 
to you in the summer? You must never be afraid of me again, 
Hetty. But I have been very blind. I was so far from guessing the 
truth I almost thought for your sake it might have been a good 
thing if I had not got through that railway accident.” 

“‘Qh don’t,” she said shivering. 

‘‘ Should you have cared so much?” he asked her smiling, but 
the question moved her strangely, banishing from that moment all 
reserve between them. 

‘‘Oh,” she exclaimed desperately, “how could there be anyone 
else? I seem to have belonged to you all my life, only—” the shy 
honest eyes looked up at him here distressfully, ‘‘lately,Ted, I hada 
feeling that you were keeping me at arm’s length.” 

“Do you think you will have to complain of that again?” he 
asked her in his quietest voice. 

‘¢Qh I didn’t mean that,” Henrietta murmured in sudden confu- 
sion, realising at that moment the complete abolition of all her 
defences. 
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‘‘ What sort of a shrine do you think I have built for you that you 
are always trying to run away from me,” he enquired half laughing, 
wholly gently: but the kind hazel eyes were so full of tender com- 
prehension that she turned and slipped her hand into his, saying in 
a low voice: ‘ There is no one else left, now mamma is married. I 
am glad you won’t be very far away while I am with Aunt 
Catherine.” ; 

“ Hetty,” he said quietly, ‘“‘ would you trust me to take care of 
you instead? I think you might. If you only guessed! I have 
been so afraid to hurry you. Do you think you could be happy to 
come to me sooner?” 

But Henrietta sat silent, looking at the mountains with an ex- 
pression on her face which he could not quite understand. 

“‘ Not if it would hurt you darling,” he said presently, ‘not if it 
seems too soon, too sad a time to chose.’’ 

Henrietta shook her head. ‘ No one knew Paul as I knew him,” 
she said, sure now of being understood, “‘no one. He has beenasa 
very dear brother to me always. I have never had any other feeling 
for him, but he—” her voice failed suddenly. She turned her head 
away. 

“He was the best fellow I ever knew,” Ted said simply, his own 
voice moved beyond its wont. ‘God bless him.” 

The beautiful colour rushed into Henrietta’s face. 

“It shall be just as you wish Ted. We will go to Palermo at 
Christmas.” And here moved by some fine instinct, with the in- 
nocent gesture of some beautiful half-tamed creature she stooped, 
touching her lips to his hand, a touch light, shy as a child’s first 
caress, that in its very self-restraint betrayed for the second time 
more than she could guess. In a flash it carried Ted’s memory 
ee back to that terrible evening when they had arrived at San 

imini. 

‘It could not be too soon,” she said presently, her own eyes wide 
and pitiful; ‘‘ for he told me once, that the knowledge of my happi- 
ness would be his consolation.” 





L’ENVOI. 


NoTuinc will alter the Comtesse de Brie’s opinion that her relations 
are an ungrateful set. True Henrietta came to Sicily to be married 
accompanied by her aunt; but Ted, instead of waiting till the 
spring, till all the improvements had been carried out at the Palazzo, 
had insisted that the second wedding should take place at Christmas 
almost before the completion of his mother-in-law’s own honeymoon ! 
Next, with scarcely a word of apology he had carried Henrietta off 
to all sorts of outlandish southern places. Judging by the letters 
received subsequently, he himself was now in robust health, showing 
that a good deal of fancy must have hindered his recovery during 
the course of the last few years. 

May too, who came to Palermo with Captain Strafford en route for 
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England and her first drawing-room, seemed to be completely 
wrapped up in her own world and in her husband’s affairs. The 
visit, on the whole, despite an abundance of pretty speeches, and 
the gift of some Indian ornaments only proved a source of disap- 
pointment. Of what future use could a daughter be who cared for 
nothing but travelling about when not in town for the season? But 
then very few things in this world or people either failed to disap- 
. point the Comtesse de Brie in the long run. 

As time wore on one or two drawbacks to matrimony, notably the 
presence of her husband appeared to mar her felicity. 

Under Armand’s silk glove lay a hand not of iron, but of skilled 
and courteous determination. After a few fruitless and unavailing 
_ struggles, the Comtesse de Brie like the fourth King of famous 
memory, ‘sat down.’ When always worsted one learns to avoid 
unnecessary battles. In Armand she has at last found her master. 
At the present time her expenses are reduced within comfortable but 
reasonable limits. Nominally to save her trouble ker husband 
holds the purse-strings and keeps the accounts, but he spends his 
wife’s money faithfully for his wife,.devoting nearly the whole of 
his own income to gardening. He buds rare roses nowadays and 
grows Passiflora Princeps to his heart’s content. Laura once started 
an orchid house, but for some mysterious reason the plants always 
died, and their cultivation apparently impossible in Sicily, has re- 
gretfully been abandoned. . 

Everyday he comes twice to his wife’s sofa: the first time in- 
variably armed with a bouquet of her favourite flowers. His man- 
ners are always charming, but Laura knows that he has an awkward 
habit of always taking her at her word. He has also since his mar- 
riage become rather deaf, and this affliction at times growing worse, 
can only be termed phenomenal. 

Laura could possibly make him hear by storming, but then she 
has never been known to raise her voice, loud speech representing 
an impossibly exhausting and vulgar accomplishment. Thus her 
daily ripple of fretfulness finds itself checked except where her ~ 
servants are concerned. 

Sophie,having with many tears left Henrietta at the latter’s urgent 
entreaty, still stays with her old mistress, faithful and important, 
keeping all the other servants, notably the Count’s gardener in great 
order. 

Once every year Henrietta comes to Sicily on a flying visit, thus 
enabling her mother with very great satisfaction to entertain a 
house party in which Solway is generally included. 

Every summer the Comtesse de Brie furnished with ample funds 
goes away to some popular retreat in Italy, while Armand, indifferent 
to the heat, left beiind in solitary state, once more tastes the sweets 
of liberty. It may be said for him truthfully that he ‘never re-° 
pents.’ Flowers to him are not merely a hobby, they are almost a 
religion. A wedding ring may easily seem a necessary investment 
if it makes a magic circle of safety, not only for one’s own wife’s 
finger, but for the garden of one’s heart. 

Invitations to stay at the Grange and at Godwin’s Rest come 
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periodically to Palermo, but are invariably declined by Laura on the 
score of important social duties and delicate health. 

Armand cannot be induced to leave his garden, while his wife 
after showing that she could accomplish matrimony just as easily 
as Evelyn, will never consent to revisit England by herself, or to 
risk a suggestion that the Count remaining in Sicily can no longer 
be called a devoted husband! Besides, asmall son and heir, the 
baby Paul at Godwin’s Rest has by his appearance filled up the 
measure of his parent’s offences. Laura may bea fool, but she is 
not more foolish than many other woman similarly situated. To 
England she will never go again. While so far as her neighbours 
are concerned she may be said to have reached the summit of 
social ambition. She represents tht indisputable Grand Llama of 
the neighbourhood, and the exponent in her own graceful person of 
the latest Parisian fashions. A beautiful pair of Arab horses, take 
her out daily in a perfectly appointed victoria, and her stables are 
the envy of her less fortunate neighbours. 

Seated in the lap of luxury, the Comtesse de Brie will probably go 
through life, wearing a private halo; enduring in her own elegant 
person the imaginary martyrdom of all the virtues. 


THE END. 











Ghe Drama. 


Ir there is any truth in the aphorism “laugh and grow fat,” then 
most assuredly those to whom Mother Nature has not been generous 
in this respect, should treat themselves to tickets for Zoo Much John- 
son. The humour of the piece is irresistible. Mr. William Gillette 
was the life and soul of the comedy, and the dry humour of his acting 
fairly carried the audience away. From first tolast there was not a 
moment for the audience to pause and take breath, and the wit of 
Mr. Augustus Billings (Mr. William Gillette) carried him through 
all the critical situations with which the plot teemed. His intrigue 
with the wife of a French wine merchant necessitated the invention 
of a coffee plantation in Cuba, which satisfactorily explained his 
long absences to his wife and mother-in-law. But the sudden pro- 
posal of these near and dear ones to accompany him on his voyage 
to Cuba was the beginning of a pretty dilemma for the gallant 
Billings. 

A photograph of himself, signed ‘ Johnson,” has passed from the 
hands of Madame Dathis to those of her husband, and intent on the 
discovery of his rival, the jealous man, is a fellow passenger with the 
Billings’ party. To attempt to give any idea of the complications 
and subterfuges which result is impossible, but those who have paid 
the Garrick a recerit visit will agree that the title of the play is in . 
one sense at least a misnomer, since there could not well be ‘‘too 
much Johnson.” 

The Belle of New York, as given by an American company at the 
Shaftesbury, is quite up to expectations, and the staging was well 
done. A good orchestra and some clever songs no doubt con- 
tribute largely to the success of the piece, which was also 
in no small measure due to the clever acting of the President of the 
Young Men’s Rescue League and Anti-Cigarette Society of Cohoes, 
in the person of Mr. Harry Davenport as Ichabod Bronson. Miss 
Edna May, as the Salvation lassie, scored a decided success, and 
her sweet voice would have ensured the moral salvation of a more 
hardened reprobate than Harry Bronson, the son of the aforesaid 
President. 





112 THE DRAMA. 


_ A charming performance of Zwe/fth Night was given at St. 

George’s’ Hall on Monday, June 6th. It was arranged by Miss 
Stella Hazel, under the direction of Mr. Ben Greet, in aid of the 
funds of the Alexandra Hospital for children. This delightful play 
was well acted throughout, and Miss Stella Hazel, as Viola, the 
heroine, was graceful and pathetic in the first part, and in the duel 
scene displayed such spirit as suited the occasion. 

The acting of Olivia andthe Duke was also good. Mr. Ben Greet 
gave a finished representation of Malvolio, a part that Sir Henry 
Irving has made famous. The good acting of the lighter characters 
contradicted the reproach sometimes made against English plays, 
i.e. that only the principal parts are well rendered. Certainly Miss 
Stella Hazel had good cause to be satisfied with the result of her 
generous aid on behalf of so deserving a charity. 














